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' Ge aiid ila as 7 a 
y _As the nore Sees It--- { 


“After graduation, what?” is now be- 
ing seriously pondered for the first 
time by many a high school and college 
senior. Whose fault? Theirs? Their 
parents’? Their school’s? Why should- 
n’t they be lead to so ponder years, in- 
stead of days or weeks, before gradua- 
tion? 


Many are the recent inquiries con- 
cerning the relative merits of the three 
main plans of home room membership 
—temporary (one semester or less), 
semipermanent (several semesters), 
and permanent (entire school life). 
There are advantages and disadvant- 
ages in all three. Personally, we are 
of the opinion that the permanent plan 
has more to commend it than either of 
the other two. Incidentally, the trend 
is also in this direction. 

Some sporting goods companies are 
now granting a discount in the form of 


a “merchandise check” for cash pay- 
ment for orders. This may very easily 
be interpreted as a commission. And 


we predict trouble for those school peo- 
ple who accept rebates, even in mer- 
chandise, not shown in the usual way 
on the regular invoices. 


The most important curiosity the 
child will ever have—that which con- 
cerns himself, his interests, abilities, 
aptitudes, and capacities, both curricu- 
lar and extra-curricular. 


On our desk there lies a compact and 
non-advertising device which rates, on 
twelve significant points, twenty-seven 
encyclopedias and reference books. It 
also includes a very fine set of practical 
suggestions on purchasing classified 
under “Do Not Depend On,” “Danger 
Signals,” “Quick Signs,” and “Tests.” 
This excellent device, published by Les- 
ter Bartholomew, Graves Apartment, 
Pontiac, Michigan, is well worth the 
fifty cents it costs. It can be used not 
only by librarians, book committees and 


teachers, but it would also make good 
material for a home room program or 
two. 


We recently listened to a movie aud- 
ience roar at the ludicrous graduation 
program depicted in the screen version 
of “Ah, Wilderness.” And we have 
seen a number of actual programs no 
less ridiculous. 


Track 


school is 


athletics in the small high 
laboring 


under the heavy 


handicaps of few participants, the in- | 


dividualistic nature of the events, the 
uninterestingness of non-competitive 
practice, the limitations of equitable op- 
portunities in inter-scholastic competi- 
tion, and a general lack of school and 
community interest. Perhaps track in 
these schools will soon be replaced by 
spring baseball. Looks that way. 


The extra-curricular program of the 
average school “piles up” in the last 
two or three months of school. In gen- 
eral the proportion—in events, number, 
and significance—usually runs about 
one-third in the first, and two-thirds in 
the second semester. Why should not 
activities be more evenly distributed 
throughout both semesters? Some ac- 
tivities are, of course, seasonal, but oth- 
ers, traditionally scheduled for the late 
winter and spring, could just as well be 
placed earlier in the year. 





Every extra-curricular activity is de- 
signed to achieve particular aims or ob- 
jectives. Need these be kept secret? 
Having the members help to set up in 
definite form these educational goals 
should be profitable for all concerned. 


To many individuals the expression 
“extra-curricular activities,’ appears to 
imply activities in the secondary school 
only. This is neither accurate nor de- 
sirable. Increasingly School Activities 
is giving the elementary school pro- 
gram the attention it so richly deserves. 
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Leadership for Tomorrow 


EUGENE 8S. BRIGGS 


President 


of Christian College, Columbia, Missouri 


(Address Given at the Oklahoma Guidance and Leadership Training Conference) 


[* IS a mus. fascinating thing to be talking 
to a group of young people who are po- 
tential leaders of tomorrow. I shall look you 
over carefully and you take a good long look 
at your seatmates for we do not want to be 
like the man who had spent some years of 
his schoolboy days at Kemper Military Aca- 
demy. He met a friend who also had gone 
to Kemper. Tom said to Henry, “Weren’t 
you at Kemper about ’97 and ’98?” “About 
the correct date,” said Henry. “Then you 
were there when Will Rogers was in school.” 
“Believe I do remember a fellow by the name 
of Will Rogers in my class—Will Rogers— 
you don’t mean to tell me that was THE Will 
Roge:s? Why man, I read everything he 
writes and go to see all his pictures and it 
never occurred to me that that was the boy I 
knew at Kemper in ’98.” 

Like Will Rogers you may attain first 
rank as an individualist in your profession, 
or you may be a leader in civic affairs, in 
politics, in business or in education. We are 
here to discuss qualities to fit all types and 
to make of you the kind of leaders we are 
going to need tomorrow. 

By way of contrast in the qualities we 
are seeking, I shall review briefly a leader of 
yesterday. One of the most fascinating lead- 
ers of men in all history was Napoleon, a fig- 
ure who had a meteoric rise and a spectacular 
collapse, a man who led hundreds of thous- 
ands of his fellow men to death. A recent 
book “With Napoleon in Russia” was com- 
piled from the personal papers of Caulain- 
court, a sober minded French General and 
former ambassador to Russia who had be- 
come an official in Napoleon’s household. 
Caulaincourt saw Napoleon as he really was 
and not as he desired the public to regard 
him. “I felt that I was the strong man” he 
told Caulaincourt, “designed by my nature 
to preside over these great destinies. I was 
not so foolish as to work for others when I 
felt myself the only equal to the demands of 
the French.” 

Planning the Russian campaign he told 
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Caulaincourt that he himself was devoted to 
peace but that Czar Alexander wanted war. 
Caulaincourt knew better and told him “I can 
discover in your troop movements only a de- 
sire to satisfy your fondest passion.” “What 
passion is that’ asked the Emperor laughing, 
“War, Sire” and the author comments: “He 
tweaked my ear with weak protests that it 
was not so.” 

In defeat Napoleon remarks, “Europe 
should think of only one enemy. That enemy 
is the Russian colossus.” “As a matter of 
fact,” replied Caulaincourt, “it is your majesty 
they fear.” 

A man with colossal egotism and de- 
lusions of grandeur, a man of pretense, deceit- 
ful, untruthful, his followers merely puppets 
in his game of personal aggrandizement and 
power, a man with a passion for war, who 
called forth deadly fear in the nations of 
Europe! A leader who came to an ignomini- 
ous end. Qualities we certainly do not want 
in our leaders of tomorrow. 

I take time for this quick review because 
these qualities have not died out of the world 
today. But you may say that was in Europe 
and over a hundred years ago. 

According to articles current in American 
magazines and newspapers within the past 
few months, “Huey Long was the most bril- 
liant student within the memory of Tulane 
Law School, but to the very last he had the 
demagogue’s anxiety to degrade his intellect 
to the level of the mob.” Again—“He be- 
lieved in the masses only in so far as they 
delegated power to himself.”. .. “He was a 
very great demagogue in his gift to trade for 
personal power on social ignorance and mis- 
ery.” 

“His was a strong intellect diverted into 
dangerous channels because the part of his 
nature which guides one’s action was un- 
trained in fundamental principles of right 
and wrong. A challenge to our education 
and to our guidance programs, a challenge to 
formulate as never before and to take defin- 
ite steps toward inculcating right principles 
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of leadership—for “Long in his own per- 
sonality represented the angry and turbulent 
confusion of vast and inarticulate masses 
whose problems are still pending permanent 
solution.” While educators may not have the 
omniscience nor the inclination to indoctri- 
nate the leaders of tomorrow in detailed rules 
of action and definite programs to follow in 
the solution of any problem, they can and 
must train in right principles of action and in 
moral stamina. 

There are many leaders of the past from 
whose lives we may deduct admirable prin- 
ciples to be emulated. Were there time we 
would pzofit most if we should ask each of 
you here to list carefully the qualities of 
character and of personality you must ad- 
mire in the leaders you know or have read 
about. We would then take these lists and 
devise from them a leadership test with 
which to evaluate ourselves and each other— 
allowing 3 on those qualities occurring most 
frequently ia the lists, 2 on those found next 
in number, and 1 on the t:aits of value men- 
tioned the fewest number of times. This 
wculd make a composite chart by which we 
might not cnly test ourselves at present but 
toward which, like Benjamin Fanklin wth his 
list of virtues, we might all practice daily to 
attain. For principles of leadership which 
involve high character are not just to hear 
talked about by an occasional speaker nor 
may they immediately be incorporated as 
one’s inner springs of action, but may become 
the motivating principles of our lives only 
through daily attention to practice. 

Since time does not permit of formulat- 
ing this very valuable test by the composite 
method, I offez: to ycu a test of my own de- 
vising, a test from my own observation of 
leaders I krow or have read about. Let me 
add that any expectation of a magic formula 
by which one may immediately on gradua- 
‘ion be elevated to an eminent and well paid 
place of leadership is an expectation doomed 
to disappointment. I am not able to build 
such a formula alone nor could I promise you 
any surer magic qualitics of that nature if 
we had time to work together, for I believe 
the saying is very true that—“Digging wells 
is abou’ the only business where one does not 
have to kegin at the bottom.” Top positions 
ere not necessary however in which to exer- 
cise powers of leadership. The photograph 


of an illiterate coal miner in Russia, Alexei 
4 


Stakhanov, made the cover design of Time 
recently and his name furnished the Russians 
with a new word for their Communist vo- 
cabulary—Stakhanovism. All this because 
he had shown qualities of leadership among 
his fellow coal miners by organizing a gang 
of three workers so that, by teaming, their 
per man output of coal was raised about five- 
fold. o our test must be devised to be of 
value in all types of leadership and by lead- 
ers at the bottom as well as at the top. And 
we want a chart for developing leaders who 
will not come to untimely ends but who will 
reach vigorous old age, alert in mind, honor- 
able and honored. 

A first requisite for this type of leader- 
ship I would say is a strong body, with plen- 
ty of endurance and capable of a high degree 
of energy. Quoting Walter Pitkin—‘“Even 
meh of genius are horribly handicapped when 
naturally low in energy. High achievement 
of all kinds demands an enormous volume of 
work. And volume of labor requires volume 
of calories. So the brilliant weakling has a 
bitter struggle in the battle for room at the 
top. And why must business, industrial, and 
professional people have high exergy to 
reach the top? Because they progress through 
skill in comp'eting much more work of high- 
er auality than ordina:y folks can in the 
same amount of time. They must draw up 
blue prints, make surveys, take orders by the 
thousands, manage people, manipulate things, 
w:ite reports, burn midnight oil night after 
night, and be fresh enough the next day to 
work with speed and efficiency. Few people 
can stand the gaff of this grueling progress 
toward the room at the top. Why? Because 
few have the sheer volume of horsepower to 
hold the pace of the rush of business affairs.” 

A second quality on my leadership chart 
is a passion for work, not just a willingness 
to work. There is so much talk of shorter 
hours for the laboring classes we are apt to 
develop a resentment towards long hours of 
work. This attitude of mind is not for the 
leader. alttough a1 work is an extreme to be 
avoided. Your rules for health will demand 
time for play. Just recently I heard Coach 
Chester Brewer remark of a friend of his who 
had to take an indefinite leave of absence on 
account of a nervous breakdown—“That’s just 
another case of taking no exercise. I’ve 
begged him to come out for a little handball 

(Continued on page 22.) 
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Should There Be Censorship of High School 


Publications? 


EDWARD H. REDFORD 


Phoenix Union High School, Phoenix, Arizona 


ile HOW much actual work on the high 
school paper should the publications ad- 
viser do himself? 

Must all copy pass through his hands be- 
fore going to the printer; shall he correct all 
errors in composition, fact, and judgment and 
rewrite stories if necessay to make them 
gramatically correct; shall he act as head 
copy reader or editor? Or shall he place re- 
sponsibility on the editors and—while still 
responsible to the principal for the publica- 
tions—delegate wide powers to the staff and 
so not see many stories until the paper has 
been put on his desk on the day of publica- 
tion. 

These p:oblems are part of a controversy 
which has long characterized high school 
journalism. 

Back in 1901, the earliest of all magazine 
articles on high school journalism (Hollis, A. 
P. “High School Paper—Its Status and Its 
Possibilities’ School Review 9:174-182 March 
1901) tells of a newspaper started with the 
principal as the editor. Another author 
(Harvey, Bessie Estelle ‘Motivating English 
Composition” School Review 24:759-763 De- 
cember 1916) early writes, “I believe in the 
school paper edited by the English teacher 
and a board of student assistants appointed 
by that teacher.” 

Since these early articles, however, many 
prominent writers in the field have come out 
in opposition to the opinion and have argued 
that high school publications are student 
publications and that it is no more educa- 
tionally sound fcr the publications adviser to 
edit copy than it is for the mathematics 
teacher to solve problems in the daily as- 
signment of his pupils. 

Tn 1931 at the time of a national press 
conference in New York, the Times (“High 
School Press Control Debated” Sunday, 
March 29, 1931) recognized this question of 
censorship by interviewing prominent ad- 
visers on the subject. Excerpts from the 
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point of view exp:essed by two of those in- 
terviewed are interesting. 

Lambert Greenawalt—“A sponsor who 
unde:stands his job and the human live wires 
with whom he works, controls the staff only 
in leadership sense, directing activities into 
proper channels. Arbitrary censorship then is 
seldom necessary because a tone, an esprit- 
de-corps, a certain pride and respect for self 
and the school paper exist.” 

Benjamin J. R. Stolper—‘“The high school 
paper exis.s for the pu:pose of student ex- 
pression and not as an organ for adminis- 
trative publicity.” 

Most su:veys of publications have showed 
that censorship actually exists. In 1928 a 
questionnaire study of problems confronting 
journalism teachers of California (Dewlaney, 
Barbara Constance “Problems Confronting 
Teache:s of Newswriting” California Quar- 
terly of Secondary Education 5:155-160) re- 
vealed that 85.5 per cent of all advisers read 
all copy and that an additional 8 per cent 
read most of the copy. 

A more recent study (Mitchell, Ethel 
Strother Trends in Journalistic Instruction 
and Supervision in the Secondary School of 
California Unpublished M. A. Thesis at 
Stanford University, 1932) of California 
teachers in 176 schools showed on'y 28 ad- 
vise:s who neither read copy or proof. This 
s:udy also showed that in 39 per cent of the 
schools, the copy is censored by the principal 
or some member of his administrative staff. 

It is the pu: pose of this article to examine 
these arguments. It is not claimed that this 
will Fe a neutral presentation of the subject, 
for it is -ecessary to acknowledge a great per- 
sonal prejudice against censorship of student 
publications. 

Advise:s have expressed themselves 
quite freely upon the subject, but these writ- 
ten opinions are open to question, for it is a 
human failing for a pe:son to write what he 
thinks he should say instead of writing what 
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he actually does. It is likely that several 
authors who have advocated adviser partici- 
pation in the preparation of copy have done 
so because they have a guilty feeling that if 
the adviser does not handle all copy he is 
shirking his job and lazily taking an easier 
course. 

Let us first look at the arguments for 
censorship. Chief amongst them are the fol- 
lowing three: if news stories are not ex- 
amples of good composition, they hinder the 
results of all composition teaching; if stories 
are to be uncensored, much that is harmful, 
disagreeable, and possibly unclean will creep 
into print; and lastly, from the principal's 
view, since so much that is in the newspaper 
is read by parents and since this material 
can sometimes make or break his administra- 
tion, it is necessary to have everything cen- 
sored with the public in mind. 

The first of these arguments is well pre- 
sented by the following quotation: (Reavis, 
William C. “Student Publications in High 
Schools” School Review 30:514-520 Septem- 
ber, 1922). 

“If he (the adviser) allows material from 
the student body to go into print uncensored, 
the value of the paper to the English work 
of the school may be entirely lost, and the 
morale of the school may be seriously im- 
pared ... The adviser cannot take things for 
granted at any time. He must realize his re- 
sponsibility to the school and must faithfully 
discharge it before any publication goes to 
press.” 

Most detailed of all arguments of this type 
is that of Miss McCoy, former president of the 
National Association of Journalism Advisers 
and a vigorous advocate of strict censorship. 
She makes the following points: (McCoy, 
Myra Long “Why Offer a Course in High 
School Journalism?” High School Teacher 
7:345-346 November 1931). 

Each article must represent a conference 
between the adviser and student or volumin- 
ous marginal comments by the adviser. 


She acknowledges that a few advisers 
maintain that the teacher should only censor 
for libelous matter (she does not recognize 
the fact that many advisers do not believe in 
censorship of any kind) but says that: 

(1) Anyone who has done this work 
acknowledges that students will not do their 
best unless their work is to be censored by a 
teacher and unless they know that poor stories 


will not be published. 

(2) Students lack the background to 
evaluate news material and school activities. 

Let us postpone any answer to these 
arguments for a moment until we have ex- 
plained the position of those who argue for 
other types of censorship. 

The second view—that censorship is 
needed to insure the absence of many state- 
ments and stories which are objectionable is 
probably quite prevalent. It has been en- 
couraged by principals who felt the dangers 
of a newspaper which permitted unbridled 
license and who remembered experiences in 
college where publications had often times ov- 
erstepped the ground of propriety and good 
judgment. 

Nixon after a survey of publications in 
the schools of the North Central Association 
has this to say: (Nixon, Ola Lloyd “Student 
Publications in High Schools” American 
School Board Journal 67:45-47 and 127 De- 
cember 1923): 

“It cannot be emphasized too strongly 
that there should be strict faculty supervision 
of the closest kind ... It seemed to be a 
prevailing practice in many schools for the 
principal or his representative to read the 
material in its final form before going to 
press. This seems to the writer to be an ex- 
cellent custom, as in this way many misun- 
derstandings that later arise could be avoid- 
ed.” 

The third argument for strict supervision 
and censorship arises fom the fact that prin- 
cipals generally recognize the potentialities 
of the school paper. Too many of them, the 
chief purpose of the newspaper is not what 
it gives to the students who work on it but 
what it can do as publicity for the school. 

Chief advocates of this argument are us- 
ually principals themselves, and so we can 
hardly call it an argument. Little can be said 
when the principal decides that he will per- 
sonally read all stories to see if the correct 
emphasis has been placed and to see if facts 
as presented should better be omitted. 

Our attitude towards censorship must be 
determined by what we conceive to be the 
objectives of high school journalism. If com- 
position training, acquaintanceship with 
newspapers, or journalistic exploration be 
the chief aim, the high school newspaper 
should seem logically to be a student publi- 
cation on which censorship must be held to 
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a minimum. If character and _ personality 
traits are to be developed, lt hardly seems 
feasible that they can be furthered when 
staff responsibility is destroyed by faculty 
censorship. 

If, however, the paper is established as a 
publicity medium, there seem to be grounds 
for argument for final censorship by the 
principal or his repesentative. Mind you, we 
say “if”, for there are not many who believe 
that this is the chief purpose of the paper. 
And even if we admit the logic of this argu- 
ment, it still seems possible to develop in 
students an appreciation of what is wanted 
by the principal so that his censorship will 
become more nominal than actual. 

Then too, if pupil benefits acquired in 
newspaper publication are only incidental, 
the school could save money and worry by 
having some teacher write all the material 
for the paper and thus have it in the best 
form possible. Any teacher with journalistic 
experience could certainly write the entire 
paper herself much easier and much faster 
than she can show a group of high school 
students how to do it. 

Many vigorous statements opposed to 
censorshop have appeared in the magazines. 
Abbott in the best of all early articles said 
(Abbott, Allan “High School Journalism” 
School Review 18:657-666 December 1910): 

“Two things he (the adviser) should not 
be; one is a censor, the other is an editor-in- 
chief. Censorship is rarely if ever necessary 

. . the adviser should tell his editors how, 
and not what to write ... only by freedom 
can they become strong; only by their mis- 
takes can they learn the right.” 

In their monograph on student publica- 
tions, Wells and McCalister (Wells, George 
C., and McCalister, Wayde H. Student Pub- 
lications A. S. Barnes and Company, New 
York 180 pages 1930) have the following 
to say: 

“A sponsor should be a severe but sym- 
pathetic critic, and he should not assume the 
duty of passing on every detail that goes in 
each issue ...A sponsor .. . should act as 
a counselor and adviser for the publication 
and not act in any way as a superior editor or 
manager.” 

So far as the argument that censorship 
must prevail if English composition values 
are to accrue from the publication of a high 
school newspaper, everything seems to favor 
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the attitude of those who oppose it. 

Any teacher who has taught English and 
has returned papers carefully corrected and 
reworded only to see them thrown away un- 
examined knows how much good will be in- 
volved by having a critic teacher correct 
composition errors before they appear in the 
paper. As one author says (Anderson, Madge 
“A Real School Paper” School Arts Magazine 
13:341-347 January 1914): 

“The practice of having a ‘critic’ teacher 
read the copy before it goes to the press for 
the purpose of eliminating undesirable ideas 
and errors in English ...does not better 
the work, because the criticism is given too 
late to be at all constructive.” 

In answer to Miss McCoy’s statement al- 
ready mentioned (that anyone who has done 
this work acknowledges that students will 
not do their best unless their work is to be 
censored by a teacher), it should be suffici- 
ent to say that experience often proves the 
contrary to be true. If staff members and re- 
porters know that a teacher is to read all 
copy before it appears in print, they feel a 
lessening of responsibility and are prone to 
overlook much that they would have caught 
had they known that everything depended on 
them. 

And further let it be questioned if the 
composition work in a school where there 
were no editors themselves capable of editing 
good prose could be harmed by what appears 
in a school paper. Let the adviser spend his 
time in preparing students who can write 
correct composition instead of correcting the 
faulty stuff they have written. 

The argument that censorship must be 
enforced so that nothing libelous, scandalous, 
or embarrasing should be printed has two 
fallacies. In the first place it assumes that 
student editors cannot or will not exercise 
judgment sufficient to make them responsible. 
That this is an error will be witnessed by 
many advisers who believe in the ability of 
their charges. As a matter of fact, student 
editors are often more likely to swing to a 
conservative extreme when anything ques- 
tionable arises. Here is a case in point: 

The feature editor of one high school 
publication had allowed a joke contained in 
a feature story to go by him. Becoming wor- 
ried, he caught the story proof and took it to 
the editor. The adviser felt that here was a 

(Continued on page 10.) 








These Students Go Calling 


H. A. ARNOLD 


Principal of East High 


OUR STUDENTS from East High School, 

Sioux City, Iowa, accompanied by their 
principal, Mr. Arnold, on Friday, November 
15th, visited the four senior high schools of 
Omaha-Tech, Central, North, and South, fcr 
the purpose of securing ideas which might 
be applied to our high school. 

David Noble attended South, Marjorie 
Garver attended North, Packard Wolle at- 
tended Tech, and Constance Gall attended 
Central. 

Coming home ycu might have heard the 
following conversation: 

“By the way, what impressed you about 
the student council at the school which you 
visited, David?’’ asked Mr. Arnold. 

“The schocl I attended,” responded 
David, “is governed by the student council 
and the court. The council is composed of 
three freshmen, three sophomores, six juniors, 
and seven seniors, and eight club representa- 
tives. They elect their own officers, who make 
up the nominating committee, and meet in 
the principal’s office with two deans, the se- 
lect chairman, and the court members from 
the student body as a whole. The court is 
made up of four judges, one prosecuting at- 
torrey, one defending attorney, one clerk, and 
one sergeant of arms. The court tries stu- 
dents for all offenses, and has the power to 
suspend the defendant for two weeks, which 
is as much power as the principal has.”’ 

“Say,” chimed in Marjorie, “the student 
council cf North High has eighty-seven mem- 
bers. The election of these is done by the 
home rooms. Each 9th g:ade home 
nominates one student; each 10th grade, two: 
each llth grade, three: and each 12th grade 
nominates four. The dean of girls, dean of 
bcys, and the principal check on these names 
to see if their grades are as high as required 
and if they are capable of the duties of a stu- 
dent council member. The students whose 
names have been approved, are selected be- 
fore the new semester begins, so that they 
will be able to start work immediately.” 

“What did you observe, Connie?” in- 
quired Mr. Arnold. 


room 


School, Sioux City, Iowa. 


“At Central they don’t have a _ student 
ccuncil”, said Connie, “but they have an or- 
ganization called the ‘Student Control’, to 
which any one may sign up. This organiza- 
tion is governed by a faculty member. All 
the events of the school are checked through 
this organization.” 

“Where I attended, they had a student 
council composed of thirty-nine members, 
eiected every quarter,” reported Packard. 
“But the officers are elected every year. Four 
members are elected at large. Being an of- 
ficer of the student council in Tech, as in 
many other schools, is a high honor. The stu- 
dent council president presides over council 
meetings, assemblies, and other meetings and 
forms a closer bond between the students and 
the teachers.” 

“How large was the student council at 
Central, Connie?’ inqured Marjorie. “Do you 
think there was a great deal of difference in 
the council?” 

“Yes,” replied Connie. “I was surprised 
to find that there was a large number in the 
council. It consisted of 125 members.” 

“A council member at South High re- 
ceives one-half credit for his work,” inter- 
rupted David. “He attends meetings on Tues- 
day and Thursday of each week. The court 
meets at the same period on Monday, Wednes- 
day, and Friday of each week.” 

“Did you rotice any monitors on duty in 
the school you visited, Connie?” 
Mr. Arnold. 

“Students are nct allowed in the halls 
while classes are in session without a permit,” 
remarked Connie. “Members of the student 
council sup¢crvise the halls, check permits, 
and prevent noise and running in the halls. 
Is that the way they contol it at your school, 
Marjorie?” 


questioned 


“There are monitors at each of the doors 
cf the building to see to it that everyone who 
leaves the school grounds at noon has had 
pe: mission from the office,” replied Marjorie. 
“There are student council members on duty 
in the halls where there are classes in session 
during lunch. If anyone wishes to go down 
these halls, he must show the student in 
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SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 9 


charge a slip which he has obtained from the 
office.” 

Packard added, “Traffic in halls is one 
way at Tech. There are elevators for the 
teachers and for the incapacitated students. 
This is necessary because of the size of the 
school.” 

“Well, at South High,” said David, “the 
very orderly lunch room is under the contol 
of the lunch chairman and his committee 
men. The school seemed to take the school 
government very seriously and it seemed very 
efficient. The students who had duties car- 
ried them out satisfactorily. The luoch 
period was forty minutes long, and the stu- 
dents ate their lunch in less than twenty min- 
utes. Then they could either dance in the 
boys’ gym or go to a talkie in the auditorium 
for the remaining twenty minutes.” 

“One of the outstanding things in the 
school,” said Packard, “was the library at 
Tech High, which is one of the la: gest and 
finest in any high school. The average cir- 
culation for a pupil is fifteen books a qua: ter. 
All the pupils go to the library in place of 
study hall. A head librarian helps the stu- 
dents find the material they need and also 
gives instructions in the use of books in the 
library. Most cf the students are assigned to 
the main library or one of the reading rooms 
for at least one period in the day, thus having 
the cpportunity to read or study in the li- 
brary whether they have reference work or 
not. The different seating arrangements are 
made throughout each period. After the at- 
tendance has been taken, the pupils are per- 
mitted to move about the library.” 

“Approximately eight hundred pupils re- 
ceive library service each period,” continued 
Packard. “Each student is graded according 
to his library attitude. The Tech High School 
libraries occupy four rooms on the fifth floor. 
The main library is in the center of the 
group. The library class rooms open into the 
main library. Opening from the hall is a 
teache:s’ library with books of interest to the 
faculty. West library is designed especially 
for pupils of the upper classmen. It contains 
a collecton of books and magazines not dupli- 
cated in the main library. At the present 
time the yearly circulation is more than 150,- 
000 magazines, books and pamphlets.” 

“Say, Connie, I heard much about the as- 
semblies at Central. Will you tell us about 
them?” asked Packard. 

“At Central there are two auditoriums,“ 
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answered Connie. “One of them is new and 
very beautiful. The students at Central con- 
sider it a great honor to go to their new aud- 
itorium, which seats about 1500 people. The 
stage is well-equipped for the many ope:as, 
plays, and other entertainments that are put 
on there. While I was there, the choir of 160 
voices was p:acticing for the coming oprra. 
The stage was all set with elaborate scenery 
with which the school is well supplied.” 

“Was there anything else of interest at 
Central?” interrupted Marjorie. 

“All the boys at Central are required to 
take military drill called the C. O. C., which 
is entirely supported within the school,” an- 
swered Connie. “Each year the C. O. C. 
sponsors an entertainment which is a pre- 
sentation of the Crack Squad of the military 
departrment. The music department or any 
other club in the school may put on any act 
that it has prepared during the year. The 
d:amatic department also puts on skits. A 
board of judges selected within the school 
chooses the outstanding performance. It is 
considered a geat honor by all students.” 

“At North,” said Marjorie, “they have un- 
usual assemblies. The most popular are the 
musical. The students are permitted to sit 
any place in the auditorium, either in regular 
or paid assemblies. The R. O. T. C. cadets 
usher. The students who do not attend the 
paid assemblies go to their regular 
but generally there is no recitation.” 

“Tech High,” remarked Packard, “had 
Dr. William Beebe, the man well-known for 
the atmosphere trip, at a paid assembly re- 
cently. Before I forget, I want to mention 
some of the outstanding industrial subjects 
at Tech High. Classes are held in printing, 
and the school paper is issued twice a week 
from the school’s own printing press. Tech 
also offes the popular subjects: woodwork, 
blacksmithing, and auto mechanics. A water 
carnival sponsored each year is another pop- 
ular activity connected with the 
pools.” 

“The music depatment at Central,” added 
Connie, “offers many extra-curricular studies 
including vocal instructions and harmony, 
choir, orchesta, band, glee club, and music 
appreciation.” 

“What’s this I hear about the red-headed 
girls at Central?” asked David. 

“All red-headed girls,” answered Connie, 
“automatically belong to the Central Colleens 
which is an organization that extends help 


classes, 


swimming 
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whenever needed. The day I visited there 
the Central Colleens were sponsoring the an- 
nual Feshman Frolic which consisted of danc- 
ing and other entertainment. Another inter- 
esting club is the Big Sister Club which has 
for its purpose the welcoming of new stu- 
dents, helping them become acquainted with 
the school routine.” 


“Do you know if the music for the Fresh- 
man Frolic was furnished by the high school 
orchestra?” questioned Marjorie. 


Ur 


Yes,” replied Connie. “This orchestra is 
an all-school orchestra which plays for all 
their own parties and those of other schools. 
Most of the parties at North are put on by the 
clubs. They generally dance, play ping-pong 
and the like. If the club wishes, they often 
invite other organizations to their parties, 
cr sometimes the members of the club that 
is sponscring the party ask individual friends. 
Many times if the school wishes, the junior 
girls or the senior girls or any other similar 
group have their own dances and parties. 
These are held on Friday afternoon from 3:15 
to 5:00.” 


“A very interesting thing at Tech High,” 
said Packard, “is the Father and Son Ban- 
quet held each year. This is an enormous 
success, and everyone plans to attend.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Arnold, “have we cov- 
ered everything?” 

“Yes, I think we have,” agreed every- 
one. 

“If this trip is as profitable as it ap- 
pears,” continued Mr. Arnold, “I hope we can 
have another next year.” 

We appreciate the rare privilege we had 
of visiting these schools in Omaha, and we 
hape that we can repay with constructive 
ideas applicable to our own high school. 


There were many things which we saw 
whose value we can never realize and fully 
appreciate. At each school we visited we 
were received courteously and shown real 
hospitality. We wish to take this opportunity 
to express our heartfelt gratitude to the 
principals, deans, and students for the mary 
kindnesses shown us and for making our vis- 
it such an enjoyable and profitable experi- 
ence. 

David Noble 
Marjorie Garver 
Connie Gall 
Packard Wolle 


SHOULD THERE BE CENSORSHIP 


OF HIGH SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS 
(Continued from page 7.) 


place for two boys to learn what responsi- 
bility means and refused to enter the dis- 
cussion. The joke was never published. As 
proof of the conservativeness of the students, 
it might be mentioned that in a school as- 
sembly held the next day the same joke was 
told from the stage by a local minister. 

Tt seems that the journalism teacher 
should hold the development of desirable 
character and personality traits as a prime 
objective of the journalism work. And it 
seems that these can best be developed by the 
placing of responsibility on the shoulders of 
staff members. This does not mean that the 
adviser cannot suggest or anticipate a dan- 
ger, but it does mean that he is striving to 
build up student reliability to the point where 
students can be depended on to do their best. 
It is the adviser’s task to train these workers 
to know the best course to take. 

Under this type of set-up the adviser feels 
as safe in turning the copy and proof reading 
over to the editor as if he himself were doing 
it. It is possible that from a standpoint of dan- 
gerous materials being published he is safer, 
for there is no longer any attempt to put 
something over on a censor, which psychology 
is likely to prevail when such an officer ex- 
ists. 

In conclusion let us describe two ex- 
tremes in the management of student publi- 
cations. They are represented by two schools 
located within 150 miles of each other and 
both constant winners of national publica- 
tions. 

In the first school, the adviser reads 
every piece of copy which is submitted, cor- 
rects it, and rewrites it if necessary. She al- 
so recasts headlires and supervises. the 
make-up. She goes to the printer and does 
not leave until the final page proof has re- 
ceived her appvoval. 

In the other school, the adviser appoints 
the principal staff members from students he 
has already trained. All other staff mem- 
bers and reporters come from the journalism 
classes. The publication work is done by 
them, for the adviser seldom touches copy or 
proof before the paper comes out. Stories 
are submitted directly to the editor who is 
responsible for them until they are printed in 
the paper. Only occasionally does the advis- 
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SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 11 


er see these stories before they appear. 

This adviser does not follow this plan to 
save time, for he spends his effort develop- 
ing know‘edge of the newspaper and teaching 
composition. He gives all he can to the pu- 
pils in the effort to develop them to do their 
job, and then he turns the work over to them 
and leaves them to edit the paper. Of course 
he has to watch certain ones of them, and 
there are some subjects about which he in- 
sists on reading every story. But he tries to 


anticipate trouble instead of having to watch 
for errors. 

This adviser has found that a fine spirit 
is developed among pupils by this attitude 
and that there is never danger of his being 
imposed on. He finds that he has developed 
cha:acter and personality traits that will last 
through life. 

Chcose for yourself which of these two 
represents the most desirable form of high 
school journalism. 


Summer Hobbies for High School Pupils 


ELVIN H. FISHBACK 


Principal of Junior High School, Anderson, Indiana 


- SUMMER vacation will soon be up- 


on us with its long hours of free time 
fo: boys and girls and anxiety upon the part 
of parents. 

With this problem in mind, the director 
of clubs in our school asked each club to list 
suggestions for activities similar to the ac- 
livities of the club during the school year, 
but which would be of interest to boys and 
girls in the vacation months. This project 
immediately enlisted active interest. Some 
clubs became so enthusiastic that they de- 
cided to have occasional meetings during the 
summer months. 

Students were requested to select at least 
one interesting hobby from the lists which 
follow and then report upon this project at 
the first meeting of the club in the fall. Many 
interesting stories were told of new adven- 
tures during the summer. Best of all, Moth- 
er and Dad were a little less anxious because 
of these hobbies, and the boys and girls them- 
selves were happier because they had en- 
gaged in some pleasurable worth while pas- 
times. The school derived great benefit from 
this venture. 

Each school could make out its own list 
of hobbies, but this one is the report of the 
committees representing the various clubs of 
our school. At the close of school in June 
each pupil was given a small booklet which 
contained these suggestions for things to do 
during the summer: 
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BIBLE STUDY CLUB 


1. Ma:k the motion pictures that members 
see during the summer as to moral value 
and wholesome educational entertain- 
ment. 

2. Check advertisements that tend to in- 
terfere with good citizenship. 

3. Keep in touch with shut-ins by sending 
magazines, flowe:s or pictures. 

4. Continue the habit of reading a chapter 
a day in the Bible. 

5. Attend Sunday School regularly during 
the summer. 


DRAMATIC CLUB 

1. Attend the summer meetings of the D-a- 
matic club. These will be held regular- 
ly. 

2. Construct miniature stages and scenery. 
Use dolls as characters on the stage. 

3. Arrange to see a few good plays. Be 
ready to report these to the club next 
semester. 

4. Study plays and pantomime. 


ETIQUETTE CLUB 

1. Keep a record in a “hobby” note-book 
of correct and incorrect manners that 
you see used in restaurants, at pic- 
ture shows, at parties and at summer re- 
sorts. 

2. Read a good book on etiquette. Ask at 
the library for one. Write a report on it 
which you can give to the club next se- 
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mester. 

Look up points of etiquette on which you 
are not certain. Make notes on the ma- 
terial you learn. 

Note the most courteous act you see dur- 
ing the vacation. Note also the most 
discourteous act. 


FAVORS CLUB 
Collect and preserve different types of 
party favors, napkins, etc. 
Watch for unique table decorations for 
dinners and parties. 
Note window displays and store decora- 
tions for clever ideas. 
Secure advertising material suggestions 


from crepe paper manufacturing com- 
panies. 
Pz-epare different color combinations 


used as decorations at various holidays. 
Store materials to be used for favor 
making materials that are not available 
during all seasons. 

Make scrapbooks of _ i'lustrations 
magazines and newspapers that will af- 
ford suggestions for artistic and unusual 
ways of entertaining. 

Study the decorations that Mother Na- 
ture gives us out of doors. 


GEOLOGY CLUB 
Start a rock collection. 
See how many different rocks you can 
find in your town and in your state. 
Start a collection of rocks from the var- 
ious states or countries where you visit. 
Read books about rocks and minerals. 
Visit museums. 
A’range field trips with your friends. 
Visit stone quarries. 
Notice what kind of stone is used in 
buildings in your town. See whether you 
can recognize the different kinds of rock 
used in the construction of some of the 
houses and walls there. 
Collect rocks queer in size, shape, color, 
etc. 
Keep a notebook on rocks and minerals. 
Visit coal mines, gravel pits, canyons, 
steel mills, caves, etc. 
Visit the mineral wool 
Alexandria or Yorktown. 


from 


factories at 


GIRL RESERVES 
Study moving pictures as one would 
study books to know which are worth- 
while. Collect pictures and stories of 


bo 


Nn 


oo 
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the movies. Make a list of pictures 
worth seeing. 

Join the stay-at-home camp which offers 
swimming, handicraft, archery, tennis, 
choir, dancing and marionettes. 

Collect perfume bottles. Several girls 


are doing this. 


HIKING CLUB 
Take hikes and keep a record of the in- 
teresting places to hike around Anderson. 

A. For scenery. 

B. For study of life in Anderson, such 
as kinds of community life, differ- 
ent types of houses in different 
districts, etc. 

C. For information concerning An- 
derson, such as learning the loca- 
tion of churches, schools, parks, 
etc., and finding ways in which the 
city can be improved and beauti- 
fied. 

Keep a record of the hikes you take. 

A. Number of miles you hike during 
summer. 

B. Interesting trails and walks. 
Keep a record (by writing, pictures, 
etc.) of all interesting hikes taken in 
places other than Anderson. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Attend a meeting of the City Council. 
Attend a meeting of the County Com- 
missioners. 

Make a tour of the City Hall. 

Make a tour of the Court House. 
Visit the light and power plants of the 
city. 

Help to beautify the city. 

Go to Indianapolis and make a tour of 
the State House and the State Library 
building. 

Visit the government buildings in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Read the newspapers to become ac- 
quainted w'th the questions before the 
government. 

Try to gain first-hand knowledge of 
problems facing the city government. 
Cut clippings which will be of interest 
to members of our club next Fall. 


LATIN CLUB 
Watch summer reading for words of 
Latin derivation. Newspapers and mag- 
azines often contain advertisements de- 
pending upon classical references for 
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their cleverness. 


2. If you travel look for classical inscrip- 
tions and references on buildings. Copy 
these and translate them when you have 
an opportunity. 

3. Go to the library and get books dealing 
with Roman life. 

4. Look for old copies of Latin books at 
stores where used books are sold. 
NATURE STUDY CLUB 
1. Collect and mount butterflies and other 

insects. 

2. Build bird houses and encourage the 
birds to use them. 

3. Keep photographic records of birds and 
animals seen near your home or on 
trips. 

4. Make a collection of wild flowers. 

5. Visit places of scenic beauty. 

6. Acquire a pet and learn the best pro- 
cedure in caring for it. 

7. Keep a record of the trees identified dur- 
ing the summer. 

8. Have a flower garden of your own. 

9. Learn to distinguish the calls of birds. 

10. Try to get some of your friends inter- 
ested in nature. 

11. Make a rock garden. 

SAFETY COUNCIL 

1. Plan to swim in a pool where there is 
supervision. 

2. Remove fire hazards from around your 
home. 

3. Make a scrapbook in which you place 
clipping of things concerning safety. 

4. Learn some simple first aid method such 
as Boy Scouts use for emergencies. 

5. Pass the Junior Red Cross life saving 
ing test. 

6. Form skating clubs and skate in zones 
where it is safe. 

7. Make posters showing how accidents can 
be prevented. 

SCIENCE CLUB 

1. Make a collection of old Indian relics. 

2. Make a small museum. 

3. Set up a chemical laboratory. 

4. Keep a classified collection of different 
kinds of rocks and minerals. 

5. Make model airplanes and boats. ° 

6. Cultivate a garden. 

7. Study birds, flowers and fish. 

8. Explore a cave. 

9. Study and make a chart of the stars. 
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Learn the names of some of them. 


Collect and mount leaves. 

Learn to identify different cloud forma- 
tions. 

Learn how to use a microscope. 
Experiment with radio and television. 
Expe:iment with electricity. 

Learn how to administer first aid. 
Learn how to develop pictures. 

Make a scrapbook of clippings, photo- 
graphs, etc., on scientific topics and 
events of the present day. 

Keep a weather chart and diary of the 
weather. 


SHORT STORY CLUB 


By reading available material about 
them in the Library we can get better 
acquainted with the short story writers 
with whom we have become familiar. 
We can read at least two short stories 
from each writer that has been discussed. 
If any of us are interested in writing 
stories ourselves we can have a portfolio 
in which to keep our writing supplies, 
clippings, unfinished work, etc. 

Most girls and boys like to cut and paste. 
Scrapbooks (nice ones) can be bought 
at the stores for ten cents. Many of us 
can make sctap books of interesting 
short stories. 

Some may be able to make a collection 
of literary contests for next year. Also 
you can try to make some oviginal con- 
test that can be used next year. 


STAMP CLUB 
Learn to identify stamps already col- 
lected. 
Fill in blank spaces in the album. 
Buy, sell and trade stamps. 
Repair stamps that are torn and soiled. 
Look for watermarks in stamps. 
Use a stamp catalog as a guide for col- 
lecting. 
Make a Watermark detector. 
Use a perforation gauge to find to which 
issue a stamp belongs. 
Identify the colors in stamps. 


STUDENT COUNCIL 
Make and fly kites. Learn to identify 
the different kinds of kites. 
Form a bicycle riding club. 
Make model airplanes. 
(Continued on page 24.) 








Assembly Programs 


M. CHANNING WAGNER 


SSEMBLY PROGRAMS in honor of mu- 


sic week should contain selections by 
all the music groups of the school, including 
the orchestra, glee clubs, quartettes, band and 
singing by the assembly. This type of pro- 
gram presents an opportunity to display the 
best work of the music department for the 
whole year. 
Suggested Senior High School Program 
1. Devotionals, led by a pupil 
2. Song, “Come to the Fair”, by 
Easthope Martin, sung by a class chorus 
3. Song, “Pepita”’, by Ira Wilson, 
sung by a class chorus. 
4. “Rakoczy March”, a Hungarian 
melody, played by the orchestra 
5. Chorus singing, 
a. “Go Down Moses”, a spirit- 


ual 

b. “Sundown”, (Londonderry 
Air), arranged by Ira Wil- 
son 


c. “Old King Cole” (with de- 
scent), Traditional 
§. Prelude to “Suite L’Arlesien- 
, Bizet, by the orchestra 
7. Alma Mater by the Assembly 
and Chorus 
8. “Bourree in G. Minor”, by Bach, 
by the orchestra 
9. Songs by the Boys’ Chorus 
a. “Dreaming”, by O’Hara 
b. “Yo Ho! For the Rolling 
Sea’, by O’Hara 
10. String Quartette, “Presto” (from 
Quartette No. 9) by Haydn 
11. Songs by the Girls’ Chorus 
a. “Ye Banks and Braes of 
Bonnie Doon” (Old Scotch 
Ballad) 
b. “The Naughty Little Clock”, 
by DeKoven 
12. “Hallelujah”, by Handel, by the 
Mixed Chorus 
13. Closing exercises. 
PROGRAM II 
1. Opening Devotionals 
2. Music Week Announcements 
3. Chorus, “Nightfall in Granada”, 
by Bueno, by the Glee Clubs 


” 


ne 


4. Song, “Roses of Picardy”, by 
Wood. Solo with Chorus by School 

5. Orchestra selection, “Hungarian 
Dance No. 5”, by Brahms 

6. Song, “On the Road to Manda- 
lay’, arranged by Speaks, Solo with 
Chorus 

7. Piano Solo, “Rapsody in Blue” 
by Gershwin, by a pupil 

8 “Cornation March’, by Grieg, 
by the Band 

9. Salutation to the Flag and sing- 
ing of one verse of “Star Spangled Ban- 
ner” 

10. Recessional march by the or- 
chestra, “Officer of the Day” 

PROGRAM II 

1. Opening Exercises, Psalm 98, 
read by a pupil; followed by Lord’s 
Prayer 

2. Reading, “Music”, by a pupil 

3. Song by the school, “Love’s Old 
Sweet Song” 

4. Brief history of National Music 
Week by a pupil 

5. Selection by the orchestra, First 
movement of Dvorak’s Symphony, 
“From the Western World” 

6. Groups of songs by the girls of 
a choral class 

7. Trio, “Serenade”, by Widor, 
played by members of the orchestra 

8. Group of songs by the boys of a 
choral class 

9. String quartette, “Presto Move- 
ment” from Haydn’s Quartette No. 9 

10. Selection by the orchestra, 
March from the opera “Carmen” by 
Bizet 

11. Salute to the Flag and singing of 
Alma Mater 

12. Recessional March by the or- 
chestra 


Suggested Junior High School Programs 


1. Devotionals, led by a pupil 

2. Salute to the Flag and singing 
of one verse of “Star Spangled Banner” 

3. Comments on the writing of 
“America, the Beautiful”, by a pupil 

4. Dramatic reading, “I Am Music” 
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by a pupil 
5. Interpretative 
Waltz”, by a pupil 
6. String Quartette 
a. “Presto Scherzando” 
Haydn Quartette 
b. “Minuet” from Haydn Quar- 
tette 
c. Intermezzo, “Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana”’ 
d. Hungarian Dance No. 2 
A sketch of Brahm’s life 
was given by a pupil just 
prior to the playing of this 
number 
e. “Gavotte” by Gluck 
f. “Alla Fague” by Mozart 
7. Song, “There’s Music in the Air” 
by the school 
8. Closing exercises 


PROGRAM III 
1. Opening exercises led by a pupil 
2. History of National Music Week 
by a pupil 
3. Reading, “The Spirit of Music’, 
by a pupil 
4. Song, “There’s Music in the Air” 
by the school 
5. Violin Solo, “Orientale’, by a 
pupil 
6. Vocal solo, “Pale Moon”, by a 
pupil 
7. Songs by the Glee Club 
a. “Old Folks at Home” 
b. “Japanese Long Song” 
8. Trumpet Solo, “The Lost Chord” 


dance, “Rondo 


from 


by a pupil 

9. Ballet dance by pupils in the 
school 

10. Vocal solo, “At Dawning’, by a 
pupil 


11. Piano solos by a guest artist 
a. “Impromptu” by Hugo Rein- 
hold 
b. “Minstrels” by deBussey 
12. Selection by the orchestra 
13. Closing exercises. 
Program on Weights and Measures 
This assembly program was developed in 
a seventh grade class in mathematics. The 
class was given the privilege of presenting it 
for an assembly program. 
PROGRAM 
1. Reading of One Hundred and 
Fiftieth Psalm by a pupil 
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2. Salute to the Flag by the school 

3. “Bridge Building” by a pupil 

4. “Use of Measures in our Daily 
Life” by a pupil 

5. Measures of Length, explained 
by a pupil and illustrated by another 


6. The Foot and Mile Measure 
Chart, explained by a pupil 
7. “Sixteenth Qentury Measuring 


Among the Germans” by a pupil and 
illustrated by sixteen boys 
8. “The Yard’, by a 
trated by a pupil 
9. “Measures of Surface Area” by 
a pupil 
10. “Early Ways of Measuring 
Land”, by a pupil, illustrated by a pupil 
ll. Measures of Weight, explained 
by a pupil and illustrated by another 
12. “Science in the Story of Weights 
and Measures’, by a pupil 
13. “Our Ame:ican Measures and 
Their Future”, by a pupil 
14. Selections by the orchestra 
a. “A Jolly Scout March” by 
Cheyette 
b. “Le Tambourin” by Rameau 
15. Closing exercises. 


MOTHERS DAY PROGRAM 

We have set aside the second Sunday of 
May in honor of our mothers. It would, 
therefore, seem fitting to present an assembly 
program in their honor. It is suggested that 
the mothers be the guests of the boys and 
girls at this assembly. Careful consideration 
and preparation should be given to their re- 
ception. 


pupil, illus- 


SUGGESTED PROGRAM 
1. Tribute to all mothers by a stu- 
dent (Reading of a poem of tribute) 
2. “Lullaby” fom “Ermine” by a 
chorus of girls 
3. “Origin of Mothe:’s Day” by a 
student 
4. Famous Mothers in 
pupil 
Each picture to be shown and an ap- 
precia'ion of the picture as a work of art giv- 
en by a student. The following pictures are 
suggested, many more can be found: 
Madam Lebrun and daughter by Lebrun 
Portrait of Mother by Whistler 
Feeding Her Birds by Millet 
5. Poem, “Mother”, by 
Guest, by a pupil 


Art by a 


Edgar 
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6. “Songs My Mother Taught Me”, 
a violin solo by a student 
7. “Wynken, Blynken and Nod”, by 
Nevin, by a chorus 
8. An appreciation of Our Moth- 
ers by a student 
AWARD DAY PROGRAM 
Many schools find it inspirational to give 
an assembly program near the close of the 
schcol year which is known as Award Day. 
At this time all pupils who have distinguished 
themselves in the various fields of endeavor 
are presented with awards by the president of 
the Student Council. Such awards may be: 
a. Award to those pupils who have 
done outstanding work in scholarship 
b. Athletic awards to those pupils 
who have been outstanding in athletic 
activities 
c. Awards to those who have won 
prizes in the fields of essay writing, de- 
bating, declamation, or oratorical con- 
tests 
d. Commercial awards to those who 
have done outstanding work in the 
specialized field of commercial educa- 
tion 
Such an assembly serves the purpose of 
calling attention to the students who have 
conscientiously wo:ked in order to maintain 
a high standard of endeavor. By publicly 
calling attention to these achievements it 
tends to spur other boys and girls in the 
school to emulate them. 


FIRE PREVENTION PROGRAM 

Since this program is an outgrowth of 
studies of combustion in a chemistry class, 
the setting can be made to resemble a chem- 
istry laboratory. The background could be a 
rough charcoal drawing on cardboard, show- 
ing shelves of bottles, beakers, flasks, thistle 
tubes, condensers, etc. Actual apparatus, 
however, would be more effective if the light- 
ing is carried out properly. The students 
should wear rubber aprons. 


SUGGESTED PROGRAM 

1. Legends and History of Fire 
(Research by a student). This discus- 
sion should take about five minutes. 
Reference: Prometheus U. S. A., Ernest 
Greenwood 

2. The Place of Fire in the History 
of Civilization by a student. Time—5 
minutes 

3. Explanation and Demonstration 


of combustion by two students 

NOTE: This should include a very 
careful discussion of the two main 
gases in the air, followed by a demon- 
stration of burning cof a candle in three 
bottles; one filled with air, the second 
filled with nitrogen, and the third filled 
with oxygen. The demonstration will 
be more interesing if additional com- 
bustion is carried on with charcoal 
wrapped in cotton which has _ been 
soaked in alcohol. Light the cotton 
and drop into oxygen. A more beauti- 
ful effect can be obtained by substitut- 
ing a watch spring or piece of picture 
wire in place of charcoal. 

4. Explanation and Demonstration 
of Spontaneous Combustion by two 
students 

NOTE: Since yellow phosphorus can 
cause a very serious burn, it is not 
wise to allow students to work with it. 
an effective demonstration of spon- 
taneous combustion can be performed 
by adding chromic acid to a solution 
of 95% ethyl alcohol. An explanation 
should be made here, as to the action 
cf oxidizing agents, and an explana- 
tion of the reason for this combustion. 

5. Some Fireworks by six students 

NOTE: Small amounts of these ma- 
terials should be used. Sudents should 
try these experiments several times be- 
fore attempting to demonstrate. This 
will add a great deal of entertainment 
to the program. 

a. Green Fire (Powdered char- 
coal, potassium nitrate, sul- 
phur, powdered zinc) 

b. Red Fire (Powdered char- 
coal, potassium nitrate, sul- 
phur, sodium chloride) 

d. Volcano (Powdered _ char- 
coal, potassium nitrate, sul- 
phur, powdered zinc, pow- 
dered iron) 

e. Flashlight (Magnesium rib- 
bon. Dip in strontium ni- 
trate for red color. 

f. Spark Stick (Powdered 
charcoal, potassium nitrate, 
powdered zinc, powdered 
iron. Place in a soda straw 
and light end) 

6. Explanation and Demonstration 
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of Extinguishing Fire with Chemicals 
by three students 

NOTE: This should include a demon- 
stration of lowering a lighted candle 
into a bottle of carbon dioxide and al- 
so pouring a bottle of carbon dioxide 
over a lighted candle. After explain- 
ing why fire can be extinguished, a 
small alcohol fire can be put out with 
sodium bicarbonate and carbon tetra- 
chloride. The three common types of 
fire extinguishers should be discussed, 
explaining the reason for the use of 
each type. This would be a good place 
to have a city fireman demonstrate 
methods of using fire extinguishers. 

7. Fire Prevention in the Home 
(Essay to be written by a student and 
might be a recognition of the best essay 
in the school) 


MEMORIAL DAY PROGRAMS 
The following programs have been pre- 
sented in junior high shool assemblies. 


SUGGESTED PROGRAM 
1. Bible Reading and Lozd’s Prayer 
led by a pupil 
2. Origin of Memorial Day by a 
pupil 
3.Song, 
school 
4. Lives of Famous Men: 
a. Abraham Lincoln 
b. Robert E. Lee 
c. Theodore Roosevelt 
d. Woodrow Wilson 
e. General John Pershing 
5. Address by a guest speaker on 
“Memorial Day” 
6. Selection by the orchestra 
7. Poems: 
a. “Blue and the Gray” 
b. “In Flanders Field” 
8. Poem, “America’s Answer” 
9. Song, “America, the Beautiful” 
by the school 
10. Playlet, “Any Child’s Awaken- 
ing” 
11. Salute to the Flag and singing 
of one verse of “Star Spangled Banner” 


“Tenting Tonight” by the 


12. Taps. 
PROGRAM II 
1. Devotional exercises led by a 
to the flag 


2. The Origin and Meaning of 
Memorial Day by a pupil 
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3. Talks in memory of our heroes: 
a. Revolutionary War 
b. War of 1812 
ec. Civil War 
d. Spanish American 
e. World War 

4. Selection by the orchestra 

5. Playlet, “Narveecha’s Wishing 

Circle” 

Characters: Boy Scouts, Indian 
Minute Men, Veteran 1863, Vet- 


War 


eran 1898, Veteran 1918, Nurse 
6. Closing exercises 
PROGRAM Ii 
1. Devotional exercises led by a 
pupil 
2. Song, “Star Spangled Banner”, 
by the school 
3. Reading, “Decoration Day” by 


Thomas Bailey Aldrich, by a pupil 

4. Song, “America, the Beautiful” 
by the school 

5. Lincoln’s 
by a pupil 

6. Song, “Columbia, the Gem of 
the Ocean” by the school 

7. Reading, “Hail Columbia” by 
Joseph Hopkinson by a pupil 

8. Song, ‘America” by the school 

9. Reading, “Flander’s Field” by 
John McCrae, by a pupil 

10. Song, “Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public” by the school. 

11. Orchestra selection, 
to the flag. 


SPECIAL PROGRAM 

The following program was submitted by 
a member of Dr. E. G. Johnston’s class, Edu- 
cation B131, University of Michigan, in ful- 
fillment of an assignment. “The Best Assem- 
bly Program I Have Seen.” We think it is 
interesting and are passing it on for your in- 
formation. 

“In our school we have no auditorium 
facilities to accomodate a general assembly, 
so that activity has of necessity been neglect- 
ed. However, last spring we had one general 
program which I think could be classified as 
a general assembly. This was an Arbor Day 
program presented under the auspices of the 
‘Sons and Daughters of the Republic,’ a club 
fostering ideals of citizenship. 

“The program committee for the Betsy 
Ross Chapter of this club, the chapter in jun- 
(Continued on page 36.) 


Gettysburg Address 
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What Clubs Should We Organize? 


WILLIAM 


Principal, Simmons Junior High 


N PLANNING his program the club direc- 
tor is constantly confronted with the prob- 
lem of finding clubs that will appeal to stu- 
dent interest. Especially in large schools the 
possibilities of new clubs are soon exhausted. 
There are several ways of obtaining ideas 
for new clubs. One is to go to the student 
body for suggestions. Many valuable ideas 
can be obtained from pupils, but their lack of 
experience limits the number of suggestions 
they have to offer. Lists of clubs in books 
on school activities provide a second source 
of ideas. The third source is to study the 
lists compi'ed by schools with a club pro- 
gram. 

In the summer of 1935 the writer com- 
pleted a study of the administration of club 
activities in 292 junioz high school and junior- 
senior high schools. This study resulted in 
a list of five hundred different clubs in these 
schools. 

The clubs on this list, except those 
marked with an asterisk, were found in jun- 
ior high schools or in both junior high schoo!s 
and junior-senior high schools. Those marked 
were reported only by junior-senior high 


schools, 
LIST OF CLUBS 
All School Presidents’ Cabinet 
Booster Rooters 
Bcys Safety 


Safety patrol 
School patrol 


Boy leaders 
Business manages 


Cafeteria School service 
Cheerful service School welfare 
Cheerleaders Seven “B” grade 
Corridor guards Social 

Girls Social wozker 

Girl leaders Student council 
Girls’ pep Student court 
Home room Sunshine society 
Honor Traffic 

Junior hustlers Workers 

Lunch room Foreign Language 
. Leadership French 

Monitor French conversation* 
Patrol General language 


T. GRUHN 


School, Aberdeen, South 


German 

German singing 

Italian 

Language auxiliary 

Latin 

Latin dramatics 

Polish 

Spanish 

Spanish dramatics 

Physical Education 

Aesthetic dancing 

Apparatus 

Archery 

Athletic fiction 

Athletic rules 

Baseball 

Boxing 

Boys’ gymnasium 
leaders 

Boys’ athletic 

Bow and arrow 

Captains 

Clogging 

Dancing 

Fencing 

First aid 

Folk dancing 

Girls’ athletic 

Girls’ gymnasium 
leaders 

Golf 

Gymnasium 

Gymnastic games 

Health and hygiene 

Hiking 

Intramural referees 

Jack Spratt 

Lettermen’s 

Life saving 

Military 

Natural dancing 

Outing and hiking* 

Physical education 

Posture 

Riding 

Rifle 

Social dancing 


Dakota 


Sports study 
Swimming 
Tap dancing 
Tennis 
Track 
Wrestling 
English 
Advanced literature 
Adventure 
Biography 
Book design 
Book lovers 
Book reviewers 
Contemporary 
biography 
Debate 
Drama 
Dramatics 
Dramatic poetry 
Editorial staff 
English 
Famous men and 
women 
imp:omptu speaking 
Journalism 
Language through 
games 
Let’s read 
Library 
Library mending 
Library service* 
Literary appreciation 
Literary society 
Little theatre 
Louise Alcott 
Magazine 
Manuscript 
Marionette 
Modern American 
authors 
Mystery stories 
Mythology 
New outline 
Newspaper 
Once upon a time 
Oral reading 


Oratory 
May, 1936 
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Picture and story 
Play reading 
Play scenery 
Playwright 
Poetry 
Poetry of foreign 
lands 
Press 
Public speaking 
Puppet 
Reading 
Reading ‘hour 
Reporters 
Reporters’ 
Scenery 
Scholastic* 
School magazine 
School paper 
Shakespeare 
Short story 
Short story 
Spelling 
Story reading 
Story telling 
Studio 
Writers’ 
Civic-Social-Moral 
Famous women of 
history 
Friendship 
Geography 
Girl Reserves 
Girl Scouts 
Guidance 
Historic reseazch 
Historical dramatics 
Historical fiction 
Historical jig saw 
puzzle 
History 
History display 
Hi-Y 
Indian lore 
International* 
Junior Chamber of 
Junior humane 
Junior Red Cross 
Junior Rotary 
Know your city 
Majorettes 


training 


reading 


Medieval history 
National Honor 
Society 
North American 
Indian 
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Parliamentary 

Personal 
improvement 

Personality 

Political problems 

Red Cross 

Social 

Social activities 

Social service 

Spanish America 

State history 

Student government 

Sunshine 

Topics of the day 

Torch 

Travel 

Tri-Y 

Who’s who 

Willing workers 

World study 
Agriculture 

Flower 

Forestry 

4-H Club 

Future Farmers of 
America 

Gardening 

General agriculture 

Home and garden 

Art 

Applied art 

A:t vesearch 

Art service 

Basketry 

Block printing 

Brush and pallette* 

Brush and pencil 

Canvas 

Cartoon 

Cellophane 

Chalk talkers 

Charcoal 

Clay modeling 

Commercial art 

Commercial poster 

Crayon sketch 

Crepe paper 

Dennison 

Famous pictures 

Film, slide, and 
picture 

General art 


Geometric lettering 
Greeting card 
Illustrators 


Leather craft 

Lettering 

Linoleum block 

Mask making 

Paper craft 

Paper favors 

Paper flowers 

Paper novelties 

Pastel 

Pen and ink 

Pen and pencil 

Pencil sketch 

Perspective drawing 

Picture 

Place card 

Po:trait sketch 

Poster 

Pottery 

Reed and raffia 

School arts 

Sculpture 

Show card writing 

Sign printers 

Silhouette 

Sketch 

Soap carving 

Water color 
Science and 
Mathematics 

Applied mathematics 

Astronomy 

Big game hunters 

Biology 

Bird 

Bird and bird house 

Camera 

Chemistry 

onservatory 

Current science 

Experimenters 

Field and stream 

Film 

Fish and game 

Fun with figures 

Genera! science 

Inventors 

Junio: Isaac Walton 

Kodascope 

Mathematics 

Mathamatics puzzle 

Microscope 

Modern 


Motion pictures 


inventions 


Movie machines* 
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National Geographic 
Natural science 
Nature study 
Physics* 
Popular science 
Radio 
Rule and compass 
Science biography 
Science film 
Scientific literature 
Science news 
Slide rule 
Yaxidermy* 
Telegraph 
Domestic Arts 
Apron 
Baking 
Batik 
Boys’ camp cooking 
Busy fingers 
Candy making 
Cooking 
Costume design 
Crocheting 
Cross stitch 
Dressmaking 
Embroidery 
Fancy work 
4-H Club 
General domestic arts 
Gift 
Handbag 
F-andicraft 
Home economics 
magazine 
Home entertainment 
Homemakers* 
Home management 
Home nursing 
Hook and needle 


Hooked rug 
Hospital aid 
Hostess 


Interior decorating 
Kindergarten helpers 
Knitting 

Lamp 

Little mothers 
Marionette accessory 
Marionette heads 
Martha Washingten 
Millinery 
Needlework 

Novelty 


Nursing 
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Oilcloth craft 
Old time fancy work 
Patchwork quilt 
Personal appearance 
Polity* 
Purse 
Quilt 
Quilt and pillow 
Quilt and knitting 
Rag doll 
Rag rug 
Read and sew 
Red Cross dress- 
making 
Rug making 
Sampler 
Self-improvement 
Sewing 
Smocking stitch 
Spool and thimble 
Tatting 
Textile* 
Textile design 
Tie and dye 
Toy cloth animal 
Welfare 
Yarn craft 
Manual Arts 
Airplane 
Airplane and drafting 
Architectura! 
drawing 
Arts and crafts 
Automobile 
Birdhouse 
Blue print 
Boat 
Bo-k mending 
Cedar craft 
Drafting 
E ectricity 
Electricity for 
Electric wiring 
Handicraft 
Hobby 
Home mechanics 
Home mechanics for 
girls 
House building 
House plans 
Jig saw 
Jit saw puzzle 
making 
Junior crafters* 


girls 


Junior engineers 
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Junior mechanics 

Kite 

Manual arts 

Manual arts for girls 

Marionette accessory 

Marionette scenery 

Mechanical drawing 

Mechanical drawing 
for girls 

Metal work 

Model house 

Model making 

Novelty 

Ornamental iron 

Printing 

Printing design 

Repair* 

Saw club 

Sheet metal 

Ship modeling 

Shop project 

Stagecraft 

Stage lighting 

Talent club 

Tin can metal work 
for girls* 

Tinker 

Toy and reed 

Toy making 

Toy motor 

Wood carving 

Wood carving for 
girls 

Woodwork 

Woodwork for girls 

Yacht* 

Commercial 
Advertising 
Bankers’ 
Bookkeeping 
Business girls’ 
Business managers 
Business practice 
Fancy writers 
Filing 
General commercial 
Office practice 
Penmanship 
Secretaries* 
Shorthand 
Stenography 
Thrift 
Typewriting 
Vocational guidance 
Vocations 


Music 
Band 
Chorus 
Colored chorus* 
Drum and bugle 
corps 
Glee 
Harmonica 
Marimba 
Melody 
Minstrel 
Music 
Music appreciation 
Operetta 
Orchestra 
Piano 
Popular songs 
Singing 
Solo 
Stringed 
Ukelele 
Violin 
Miscellaneous 
Anagram 
Bachelors 
Beauty culture 
Believe it or not 
Boys’ valet 
Braille 
Bridge 
Bulletin boards 
Camp craft 
Card games 
Checkers 
Chess 
Circus 
College preparatory 


instrument 


Collectors 


Cross-work puzzle 
Curiosity 

Dog lovers 
Educational films 
Film review 
Games 

Game exchange 
Good times 
Hobby 

Holiday 

How to study 
Indian checker 
Jokesters 

Knot tying 
Lotto 

Magazine clipping 
Magicians 
Movies 

Party games 
Party planners 
Pet 

Photoplay 
Pictorial 
Pigeon and dog 
Ping pong 
Puzzle 
Recreation 

St. Nicholas 
Scout craft 
Scrapbook 
Stamp 

Stamp and coin 
Study 

Table games 
Table tennis 


Usher 
Varied interests 
Wood puzzle 





“Dramatics because of its wide scope of 
appeal and usage is one of the greatest unify- 


ing agents in the school. 


Continued partici- 


pation in either the club or creative type of 
presenta‘ion makes for a larger sense of co- 
operative feeling, of doing the smallest part 


for the good cf the whole. 


Because drama is 


the essence of real life, it posssses a larger 
factor of t:ansfer of learning than most sub- 
jects of the formalized curriculum.”—Ivard 
N. Strauss, Education for October, 1935. 





The depression has taught us that the 
whole community must accept greater respon- 


sibility for the education of the child. 


The 


school cannot do it alone. 
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y News, Notes, and Comments 
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The association for Childhood Education 
is preparing for 2500-3000 visito:s and dele- 
gates to the annual convention in New York 
City April 28 - May 2, 1936, at the Pennsyl- 
vania Hotel. For information write Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street Northwest, Washington, D. C. 


NATIONAL HI-Y CONGRESS 
The first national Hi-Y congress will be 
held in Berea, Ky., June 20-24, and will be 
attended by about 1400 high school students 
from all parts of the nation. 


World Goodwill Day exercises, May 18, 
1936, in every school in every community in 
the nation are planned by the World Federa- 
tion of Education Association. A few other 
nations are making similar efforts. 


IMPORTANCE OF EXTRA-CURRICULAR 
ACTIVITIES IS BEING STRESSED 
Applicants for degrees and teaching cer- 

tificates who are enrolling in the placement 
bureau are asked to make out a list of extra- 
curricular activities in which they have par- 
ticipated while in school. Attention is called 
to the importance of participating in activities 
which are not a part of academic requirements. 
Educators are coming to acknowledge the im- 
portance of activities in primary and secon- 
dary schools which better the pupils through 
more intelligent participation in leisure time 
activities. Departmental clubs, literary so- 
cieties, Hi-Y’s, G. R.’s, social organizations, 
music, and athletics are receiving more em- 
phasis. 

Applicants for teaching positions are of- 
ten asked to sponsor such activities. Many 
corresponding organizations exist on _ this 
campus and furnish an opportunity for prac- 
tical training and development of leadership. 
The wide-awake student cannot afford to 
neglect his opportunities in this important 
phase of college life Emporia Teachers Col- 
lege Bulletin. 


Does it pay to study? SCHOOL LIFE, 
official monthly journal of the Office of Ed- 
ucation, Department of the Interior, an- 
nounces that a study was made in Elizabeth, 
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N. J., to find the answer to this question. The 
study :evealed that of 78 commercial stu- 
dents c_assified as being in the first quarter 
of their classes, 56 percent were found to be 
employed in the type of work for which they 
were trained. Of the 192 students in the oth- 
er three quarters of their graduating classes, 
only 24 percent were employed in offices. The 
study revealed definitely that those students 
who get highest marks quite generally get the 
kind of jobs fcr which they train. 


DE GARMO MEMORIAL TO BE ESTAB- 
LISHED AT CORNELL 

A group of representative Co: nell alumni 
engaged in educational work in endeavoring 
to establish at Cornell University a memorial 
to commemorate the dis:inguished service of 
the late P:ofesscr De Garmo both to Cornell 
and to American education. 

A special committee on the De Garmo 
Memorial headed by the Hon. Jacob Gould 
Schurman, former president of Correll Uni- 
versity and subsequently United States am- 
bassador to China and Germany, is making an 
appeal to former students, friends and ad- 
mirers of Dr. De Garmo for the necessary 
funds to establish this memorial. Professor 
Benjamin R. Andrews of Columbia University 
and Professor Riverda H. Jordan of the De- 
partment of Education at Cornell are vice- 
chairmen of the Committee. 

Charles De Ga:mo and Cornell are linked 
inseparably in the history of American edu- 
cation. While the Illinois Normal University 
and Swarthmore College share in this fame, 
yet Dr. De Garmo reached the full measure 
of his contribution to education on the Cornell 
campus. Leaving a distinguished career as 
a college president, he went to Ithaca in Sep- 
tember, 1898, to build a department of edu- 
cation. He continued to serve this institution 
until his retivement in 1914, and after retire- 
ment kept in close touch with the campus, up 
to the time of his death. His last lecture at 
Cornel was before a class in administration 
in the summer of 1932 at the age of eighty- 
three. 

The memorial will take the form of a 
special book fund to be known as the De 
Garmo Memorial Book Fund, the income of 
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which will be used for the purchase of books 
in the professional field of education. While 
the appeal for the necessary funds to insure 
such a memorial will be limited to those who 
have studied under Professor De Garmo, con- 
tributions to the fund will be welcomed from 
those who have an interest in the work of 
the department of Education at Cornell and 
in the pe:petuation of Dr. De Garmo’s name 
in this permanent form. Such contributions 
should be sent to the chairman of the Com- 
miitee at 32 Morrill Hall, Ithaca, New York. 





LEADERSHIP FOR TOMORROW 
(Continued from page 4.) 


er golf and he never had time.” These points 
seem to interweave themselves one with an- 
other—a strong body for the sake of high en- 
e gy in order to work intensively. A pro- 
gram of play for the body’s sake and for the 
work’s sake, and a high intelligence that will 
not feed the’ body poison. 

A trained intellect is our next consider- 
ation. This is an age of scientific research 
and the leader in any field must bring to it 
the scientific attitude of mind. He will feel 
it necessary and have an eagerness to learn 
what has already been discovered or de- 
veloped in his field. Looking ahead this way 
may seem like a long road to travel but the 
curicus thing about it is the more you learn 
that the world knows or thinks it knows 
about any given subject, the greater is the 
conviction that it knows very little after all, 
leaving plenty for you yourself to discover 
and to p:ove. The leader trained by the re- 
scarch method will want to know all about 
any job in hand, what is being done in each 
department what are the aims and objectives, 
of each department head and the methods 
used to reach these ends. It is only by de- 
finite information of this kind that unity of 
purpose may be achieved, that weakness may 
be co:rected and efficiency be maintained. 
The trained intellect with the scientific at- 
titude of mind will be forever seeking new 
tru'hs and better ways of doing things. Such 
a mind never gets in a rut, never atrophies 
from disuse, never develops a know-it-all 
egotism that precludes further progress of 
the owner as an individual and progress in 
the situation in which he is the leader. 

This attitude of mind towards one’s work 
calls for initiative, fosters self-confidence 


and the confidence of one’s fellows. One can 
make decisions with convincing assurance 
when one has the facts in the case, and act 
with courage which is very often needed in 
situations of leadership. 

“Civilization today needs new trail blaz- 
e:s. Incrusted precedent with mass ignorance 
and inertia tend to block accomplishment, but 
it is the man who has the vision and the 
courage to go where others have never been, 
to do what others have never done, that ac- 


complishes things, that leaves his mark on 
his times.” 
This strong body and trained intellect 


now must have a governor. This inner goy- 
ernor has been known as character. Closely 
allied to character is the homely word of 
common usage, disposition. I would say that 
the first requisite for the development of 
right character and of right disposition to- 
ward one’s fellows is to have an understand- 
ing of one’s self and of one’s fellowman, a 
knowledge of human nature. 

Physiologists tell us that man’s body has 
slowly changed since prehistoric times. The 
Field Museum of Chicago has developed a 
most impressive cyclorama of the history of 
man f:om the primitive stage when he looked 


little different from a huge gorilla. He is 
shown in a state of society in which the 
struggle for survival was his main concern 


and self preservation was necessarily the first 
law of his nature. From living under such 
conditions man developed a certain set of 
drives or urges, all outcropping from that 
primitive motivating principle self preserva- 
tion. 

A :ecent bcok is called “The Astronomic 
Epic of this Young Earth”. The subtitle of 
the book review is—“Here is Geology told as 
the dramatic adventure of a world eternally 
in the making.” Man as a species is also a 
young thing, and we are witnesses of and ac- 
tors in a great cosmic drama—“The Adven- 
ture of Man Eternally in the Making.” 

An Anthropologist said recently that 
coming gene:ations will be larger, live long- 
er, be finer specimens in every way than the 
man of the present, and that it is easily pos- 
sible that six thousand years from now a 
scientist might dig up his bones and write a 
thesis on him as a primitive man. 

During the past about forty years man- 
kin? has becn more or less successfully shed- 
ding his appendix, a vestigial part of his 
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anatomy no longer useful. Up to that very 
recent time it was against the law for a sur- 
geon to open the abdominal cavity. It would 
be a blessing if some of our primitive in- 
stincts could be convincingly diagnosed as 
vestigial and useless and just cut out. The 
instinct for fighting and war is the one I 
have particularly in mind. 

A study of the history of man will also 
show us that he is developing a higher set of 
urges or inner principles motivating his ac- 
tions. Man is man because he is created with 
the power of choice, and with an inner some- 
thing which tells him there is a high road and 
a low. Man has the power to say within him- 
self which of these sets of drives and urges 
he shall use to guide his actions. The choice 
he makes determines his character and his 
destiny. 

~~ Rebecca West in “The Strange Necessity” 
gives a figurative analysis of the human soul 
as a house and two inhabitants—a house with 
innumeiable rooms, one for each character 
trait that can be based on each possible re- 
action to the fundamental instincts ... one 
inhabitant a creature of materialistic per- 
ceptions, the other a mysterious being who 
acts toward his associate as Merlin to King 
Arthur or Vergil to Dante, handling the 
functioning of the instincts by leading him 
into ceitain rooms and avoiding others, there- 
by deciding attitudes of mind and courses of 
action. 

A Bishop, she says, is physically capable 
of getting drunk and beating his wife and 
even mentally capable of following the line 
of thought which leads to such deeds. He 
does not however choose this course of action. 


This mysterious inner guide or second 
self is subject to training and proper develop- 
ment as much so as is the body or the intel- 
lect, and training for guidance into the high- 
er road or the finer room of one’s being is 
the most important training of all. Many an 
argument may be imagined to take the place 
with this other self. 


The leader who really does things is go- 
ing to be criticized. Precedent and status 
quo are two mighty giants to be overcome in 
any new way of untried methods, no matter 
on what sound basis of judgment the new 
way has been thought out. A philosophy with 
which to meet this criticism may be offered 
by this second self which runs like this. The 
closing injunction of the sermon on the mount 
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is “Be ye perfect.” No one takes that very 
seriously because it seems such an impossible 
thing and yet a study of human nature tends 
to the belief that there really is a deep inne:- 
psychological urge toward perfection. The 
1ace has developed to the place, however, 
where men are not so much concerned with 
perfection for themselves but with the more 
objective and easier concern of perfection for 
the other fellow. So my road to follow here 
is one of tolerance and understanding, for my 
critic is but exercising his God given urge to 
perfection. He’d better be criticising his own 
course rather than mine but he just isn’t 
that far along as yet in the development of 
his higher set of instincts. 

Then it follows that our leader will not 
to.erate criticism of another in that person’s 
absence. There may be room for const: uctive 
criticism in an organization but only in private 
consultation and for the purpose of approach- 
ing nearer to perfection in the organization 
itself. 

To overcome instincts in a species or in 
a nation, they must first be out-grown in in- 
dividuals. There will be harmony among 
nations when we have learned the art of 
maintaining harmony in small groups. Our 
leade. of tomorrow will want an harmonious 
organization, be it large or small. This is 
necessary for the best work to be done. To 
create and maintain harmony, our leader. will 
first of all down self-interest as his own 
prime motivation and establish the principle 
—‘“each with an eye to the interest of others 
as well as to his own.” 

He will want a happy atmosphere pre- 
vailinz, not like in the negro story told by 
Channing Pollock. 

He says: “Last winter I was visited by 
a Barbados negro I had encountered originally 


on the elevator of a hotel in Havana. He was 
a grinning youth and I liked him. He was 
grinning still when he called at my flat, 


though he had been walking the streets all 
night and eating at irregular intervals. When 
the bry had been fed, I asked him, “What 
have you noticed particularly in New York.” 


Wi hou. a moment’s hesitation the youth re- 
pliec, “Well, what I noticed mos’ pa’ticla’ was 
that ev’ybody looks so MAD.” “Ev’ybody 


secms to hate ev’body else,” he said, “and 

nobody don’t want to do much fo’nobody.” 
To create the happy atmosphere the leader 

will practice kindiiness and thoughtful con- 
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sideration of his fellows, a manner which in- 
vites ready imitation. Stressful times and 
the disillusionment of the age has produced 
in our literature, drama, art, too much of 
satire, of cynical ridicule of one’s fellows. 
This has been done in the name of realism, 
a cult whose passing will not be mourned. 
We may all have enough of the ridiculous 
about us but the great leader will have a 
kindly, compassionate understanding of faults 
and foibles with no place whatever for satire 
or :idicule in his dealings with his men. 
Kindliness and consideration for one’s fel- 
lows are not only qualities which make for 
content in one’s work but will build a staunch 
loyalty to the leader. Emerson says—‘“Life 
is too sho:t to waste in critic peep or cyaic 
bark, quarrel or reprimand; Twill soon be 
dark. Up! mind thine own aim, and God 
speed the mark.” 

One of the most valuable qualities of a 
eader is a native sense of humor. To main- 
tain good natu:e in normal times or in times 
of seriousness and strain, a humorous twist 
to the situation relieves tension and restores 
balance. If there is the gift of wit and a 
-eady come-back it must be repartee without 
a sting. 

It has been said that the character and 
qualifications of the leader are reflected in 
the men he selects, develops and gathers 
around him. To test children’s mental age 
the question is asked, “Does he want to play 
with children his own age, younger or older 
than himself?” To want to play with smaller 
or younger children not only helps determine 
the mental development of the child but may 
also indicate the desire to practice without 
successful opposition, in being the boss. To 
acswer the question. "Is the man big enough 
fer the place?” One might ask, “Has he 
gathered superior men about him; men as in- 
telligent and well trained for their part of 
the job as he is for his or does he have to 
have inferior men to work with, in order to 
seem great by contrast?” Must we have 
“Yes” men as easily bought as sacks of 
potatoes? 

To hold the respect of intelligent col- 
leagues in a given situation, our leader must 
have the highest integrity. His word must 
be as good as his bond. We must be able to 
depend on him to do what he says he will do. 


This splendid young gentleman we are 
conjuring up in our imagination is becom- 


ing so very real as I look into the faces of my 
audience, that I feel I am insulting him and 
you by taking time for the point that of 
course he is not under any circumstances, to 
be bought. 

This chart is offered to you as a begin- 
ning of a chart of your own, enlarge it, 
change it, adapt it to your own needs. As a 
hand book for the development of these per- 
sonal directions for becoming the leader we 
need for tomorrow let me recommend to you 
the great book of which it is said—“This law 
book you shall never cease to have on your 
lips; you must pore over it day and night, 
that you may be mindful to catry out all that 
is written in it, for so shall you make your 
own prosperous, so shall you succeed.” 





SUMMER HOBBIES FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
PUPILS 
(Continued from page 13.) 
4. Join the Library Reading club. 
5. Try your ability at writing stories or 
poetry. 
6. Learn to paddle a canoe. 
7.. Keep a diary of daily events. 
8. Learn the different ways of swimming 
and diving. 
9. Take some overnight hikes. 
10. Make drawings of out-door scenes. 
11. Join a baseball team. 
12. Try to beccme a skillful fisherman. 
Learn the names of fish. 
13. Collect flowe:s to press and frame. 


TRAVEL CLUB 
1. Keep notes and make a record of vaca- 


tion trips. 

2. Make a record of interesting “Travel 
Talks,” ‘“Newsveels,” etc., from moving 
pictures. 


Collect post cards. 

Take Kodak pictures of places visited. 

Make scrapbooks, and atrange by coun- 

tries. Use current pictorial news, clip- 

pings from magazines and Sunday pa- 
pers. 

6. Obtain circulars from travel bureaus, 
steamship, and railroad companies. 

7. Attend travel lectures if possible—lec- 
tures by returned missionaries at 
churches, Y. M. C. A., etc. 

8. Read books on travel and adventure. 

9. Visit industries. Take advantage of 

“visiting day” at our own factories. 


ore 
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10. Make stamp collections. Arrange by 
countries. 

11. Make clay or soap models of beautiful 
or unusual buildings. Example, a Chin- 
ese Pagoda or the Taj Mahal. 

12. Cut models of Indian wigwams and Ara- 
bian tent dwellers’ homes from paper. 

13. Use sticks and grass to make models of 
thatched homes of African tribes, Burm- 
ese forest dwellers and Amazon jungle 
people. 

i4. Dress dolls in costumes of various coun- 
tries. 

5. Make coin collections. 

.6. Make collections of flags. 

7. Make small models of wheelbarrows, 

jinrikishaws, sedan chairs, and other 

modes of transportation in Eastern coun- 
tries. 

18. Collect material on proposed trip into 

the stratosphere this summer. 

19. Keep record of trans-Atlantic flights 
this summer. 

20. Study biographical material on world’s 

greatest aviators. 





SCRUPULOUS STUDENT SCORES, STARTS 
“SCRIVENER SAVIOR” 


One of the most tedious tasks which peri- 
odically confront the work-ridden college 
student is that of letter-writing. Neverthe- 
less, the odious duty is one which a student 
cannot safely ignore. 

To date, innovations to expediate letter- 
writing have been very scarce but recently 
one invention was formulated which is su- 
perior to all former methods of correspond- 
ence. This invention is properly named the 
“Student Scrivener Savior.” The Student 
Scrivener Savior is a new type of stereotyped 
or form letter in the blank spaces of which the 
student can insert suitable words and thus, 
with comparatively little effort, write an in- 
telligent, interesting letter. 

For purposes of illustration a facsimile 
of Form A (to be sent to parents) is printed 
below: 

Dear (Folks, Mamma, Daddy, etc.) 


This is the (third fourth, etc.) day of 
(February, March, etc.) and once again I take 
my (pen, pencil, typewriter, etc.) in hand to 
write of the events of the past (day, week, 
month, etc.) since I last wrote you. 


May, 1936 


The weather has been (cold, hot, fine, 
etc.) and I suppose you have been having 
about the same kind of weather. When the 
weather is like this I find it impossible to 
study, so the other night I had a date with a 
(blonde, nice girl). I had a (lousy, swell, 
etc.) time and I hope she had the same. 


As usual I am a bit short of funds and 
thought if you could advance me (five, ten, 
etc.) dollars, I would gladly repay you (when, 
if, etc. I get a job teaching school. 

Well I must get ready to (go to a show, 
study, etc.) so I will close. Sending you my 
(regards, love etc.) I remain as always, 

Your (son, daughter, etc.) 

Thus by writing thirteen words exclusive 
of this signature, the student can, by using 
the Scrivener Savior, write a very acceptable 
letter. 

By mailing orders to the Student Scriv- 
ener Press and enclosing ten cents, one may 
receive a year’s supply of Form A for par- 
ents. Forms B and C for sweethearts and 
creditors respectively are also available at 
the same price.—Emporia Teachers College 
Bulletin. 





There are a thousand other necessary 
and useful things that the schools do, but 
here is the major and most imperatively nec- 
essary business of the schools in a democracy 
—to provide democracy with leadership and 
popular understanding. And in a time like 
this, when democracy the world around is 
caught in the withering cross fire of so many 
attacks, I am not sure but that the enrich- 
ment of popular understanding is even more 
important that the discipline of leadership.— 
Glenn F:ank, President, University of Wis- 
consin. 





If a boy had to go through years of prac- 
tice in throwing, batting and catching before 
he was allowed to play baseball, he would 
lose all interest in the game.—John Dewey. 





Everybody who knows something that 
others want to know is a professor. Every- 
body with a question to be answered is a stu- 
dent. 





Each child in our public schools should 
be given the chance to the greatest joy in 
life—the art of music.—Elliot 

















How We Do It 


C. E. Erickson, Department Editor 
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CHOOLS SHOULD permit and encourage 
S pupil participation in the control and or- 
ganization of the school program on the high- 
est level that the students are able to attain. 
Commonly stated, seldom practiced. Many 
schools give lip service to an ideal that they 
are unwilling or unable to put into effect. 

One of the serious outcomes of the con- 
tinuing extension of education has been the 
delayed patticipation of youth in life activ- 
ities. A program of activities can do much 
to counteract this tendency. They can provide 
for participation in community activities. 
Several of the following articles illustate ac- 
tivities engaged in by students and adults in 
a cooperative attack upon common probiems. 
We need many more opportunities for such 
interactive discussions. 

Society loses an impo:tant force for im- 
provement whenever it tends to separate 
youth from society problems. We must not 
wrap our children in cellophane. 

This “How We Do It” section is off to 
an interesting sta:t. Many schools have 
shown an interest and have contributed de- 
scriptions of activities. We need more ac- 
tivities which will be useful in organizing 
school for the coming year. Your school has 
something to contribute. Send it in. It may 
be very helpful to other schools. This de- 
partment is primarily an “idea” deparment. 
Your ideas may save sOmeone else a great 
deal of time. The old axiom is still true— 
“we learn from each other’. 


One of the most evident and most nec- 
essary trends during the past few years is the 
interest of students in political and _ social 
problems. Some schools have capitalized up- 
on this interest and have encouraged and 
aided in the developmest of critical and con- 
structive thought on the part of students. No 
movement in the field of activities holds 
greater promise. Our nation is built upon 
freedom of discussion and the possibility of 
developing social responsibility. 

The Michigan State Normal College is to 
be commended for its highly successful be- 
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ginning in this field. These informal, volun- 
tary, lifelike get-togethers hold much prom- 
ise. The topics covered are varied, timely 
and of tremendous significance. This orga- 
nization is built upon sound principles of 
student activities. We need many more such 
developments. Commendable work, Michi- 
gan State. 

INFORMATIVE FACULTY-STUDENT 

CHATS 

The Michigan State Normal College at 
Ypsilanti has evolved a highly successful 
series of activities which bring faculty and 
students together, in a pleasant and profitable 
relationship. 

Ten afternoons from four to five o’clock 
during the fall and winter months of the 
school year, subjects of mutual interest are 
discussed at info:mal meetings in the Alumni 
Lounge of Charles McKenny Hall, our social 
center. A majority of these “Faculty Chats” 
are in the form of open forum, about forty 
minutes being allowed fo expert presentation 
and half of that time for general discussion. 
Leaders of the chat are, with few exceptions, 
campus teachers who are authorities in the 
subjects presented, because of either academic 
or recreational interests. 

Heated .debates are avoided in the lively 
discussions, the policy being to discuss, not to 
argue. Both faculty and students express 
themselves quite freely during the discussions, 
for the meetings attract only those who are 
most keenly interesed and have leisure to at- 
tend. Then, too, because of the variety of 
topics, we can depend on certain groups of 
students especially alive to the subject and 
therefore more or less ready for participation 
in the discussions. It is largely from such 
groups that we draw our audiences, which of 
course are subject to as great variation as are 
the programs themselves. Only a few per- 
sons attend all of the meetings. Actual num- 
bers fluctuate from 25 to 200. The meetings 
are announced in our college and local pa- 
pers. They are open to all. 

The subjects chosen for discussion are of 
a political, economic, social, profes- 
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sional, or cultural nature and are selected on 

the basis of popular interest, with the hope of 

dispelling prejudice and awakening active 
concern for modern poblems. The calendar 
for 1935-’36 was as follows: 

Oct. 10—Suggested Constitutional Changes: 
Mr. Edgar W. Waugh, Prof. of Po- 
litical Science. 

Oct. 24—The Ethiopian Situation: Mr. Paul 
E. Hubbell, Prof. of European His- 
tory, and Miss Ella M. Wilson, Prof. 
of Geography. 

Nov. 6—Touring Europe With the American 
Track Team: (Movie):Mr. Lloyd 
Olds, Prof. of Physical Education, 
and Track Coach. 

Nov. .220—Dictatorship in Italy and Germany: 
Dr. Harry Smith, Prof. of Physics. 

Dec. 4—Anti-social Students I Have 
Known: Dr. O. R. Yoder, Assistant 


Superintendent of Ypsilanti State 
Hospital. 
Jan. 16—Relief Case Work: Mr. Arthur 


Koewn, Former Student, now a wel- 
fare worker in a near-by com- 
munity. 


Jan. 30—A Conversation Concerning the Co- 
operative Movement: Miss E. Estelle 
Downing, Prof. of English, and two 
students. 


Feb. 13—What Substitute for the New Deal?: 
Mr. J. Stuart Lathers, Prof. of 
Speech. 


Feb. 27—Interpretation of Bach’s Music: Mr. 
Frederick Alexander, Prof. of Music 
and Director of the Conservatory of 


Music, and the Madrigal Choir. 


12—The Superintendence Meeting of 
the N. E. A. at St. Louis, 1936: Dr. 
Harvey Turner, Prof. of Education 
and Director of the Laboratory 
Schools, and Superint@éndent E. H 
Chapelle of the local schools. 


Mar. 


“Faculty Chats” are no longer an experi- 
ment. Since their inauguration they have 
undergone many stages of adaptation to the 
needs of the college students. At present 
they are sponsored by the Women’s League 
and controlled by student and faculty com- 
mittees, each of three members under the 
general advisorship of Miss Jessie Phelps. 
Prof. of Physiology and Hygiene of the 
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Natural Science Department. 
Submitttd by— 
Greta Hultin, Junior, M.S. N.C., 
Ypsilanti, Michigan. 





Many schools have developed interesting 
and worthwhile activities relating to pupil 
participation in the control and regulation of 
the school building. The following article 
deals extensively with that field This pro- 
gram is successful because of the tradition 
and school spirit which has been developed 
This activity contributes to the educational 
outcomes because of the emphasis on school 
citizenship and the feeling of service which 
it develops. 

Schools interested in this activity might 
secure some worthwhile suggestions for be- 
ginning such participation. Remember “be- 
gin small and grow large’”’. 

STUDENT PARTICIPATION IN BUILDING 
ADMINISTRATION 

The need for an organization to supervise 
the corridors of our building prompted the 
institution of the Amundsen Hall Guards in 
February, 1935. 

Students wishing to become hall guards 
ask their division teachers to fill out an ap- 
plication blank stating the infor- 
maticn: name, division, average grade, re- 
liability, conduct, subject promotion, and 
recommendation for the position. The hall 
guard sponsor files applications and 
proceeds to take on recommended students as 
guards for the various periods of the day best 
suited to each individual program. 

In our organization we have a captain- 
in-chief, period-captains, and privates who 
are stationed at needed points in the building. 
These appointments are filled by the sponsor 
on the basis of previous service and the rec- 
ommendaticn of the teachers on duty. 


following 


these 


The captain-in-chief presides at the hall 
guard meetings which are held every othe! 
Friday of the semester. Parliamentary pro- 
cedure is employed, and each meeting is 
opened with the hall guard pledge. Business 
is discussed, suggestions are offered, captains’ 
reports are heard, good work is cited, and 
promotions and substitutions are made. Two 
social functions and one assembly are planned 
for each semester. 

Each period captain reports to the spon- 
sor at the beginning of his hour on duty. He 
:eceives directions for the day as well as the 
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daily record sheet which is filled out by him. 
It furnishes the following information: date, 
period, teacher on duty, condition of wash- 
rooms, lockers left open, lockers untidy in 
appearance, students found in the halls with- 
out passes, students attempting to go to their 
lockers during class period, and guards absent 
from their posts. This report is returned to 
the sponsor at the close of the period. From 
these data, two student secretaries make per 
manent records of the foregoing items and 
notify division teachers of violations of rules 
by their students. The lieutenants fill out a 
similar repo:t form for the study halls and 
act as substitutes in the case of the absence 
of the period captains. 

Guards are made to feel that this activ- 
ity is based upon honor and service. They are 
given no hand in disciplining, all reports of 
this nature being made by the captain to 
the sponsor in the daily report as described 
above. Guards may, however, call upon the 
teacher on duty to assist them in settling 
matters of disciplinary nature at the instant 
that they arise. Our aim is to develop a feel- 
ing of service and an esprit de corps on the 
part of these young folks rather than a police- 
like or militaristic attitude. 

What is the reward for this service? To 
begin with, guards are given three ratings 
throughout the semester. These ratings of 
three levels, exceptional, satisfactory, and un- 
satisfactory are placed upon their report cards. 
Students with a final grade of “exceptional” 
are given a certificate of award at the final 
hall guard meeting. Girls belonging to the 
Girl’s Athletic Association receive twenty- 
five G. A. A. service points, and boys belong- 
ing to the R O. T. C. are entitled to an equal 
number of honor points. 

At the close of the semester a brief ob- 
jective test based on the qualifications for 
good citizenship, service, and leadership is 
gven. Our aim is to show these young people 
that in addition to the service they render 
their school they receive valuable training 
in practical administration and leadership. 

Submitted by— 

A Catherine LeDoux, Sponsor of 
the Amundsen Hall Guards, 
Amundsen High School, Chicago, 
Illinois. 





Increasingly, schools are including the 
extra-curricular activities in the commence- 


ment programs. The Lincoln Junior High 
School at Kenosha, Wisconsin, attempted this 
year to present extra-curricular activities in 
an extra-curricular activity manner. This 
initial attempt suggests a wide range of pos- 
sibilities for commencement programs. 


VITALIZING COMMENCEMENT 
PROGRAMS 


For some time, Lincoln Junior High 
School has been vitalizing commencement 
programs, gradually replacing the traditional 
speaker type program. To bring about this 
change, we have emphasized increased stu- 
dent planning and participation, giving an 
opportunity to interpret various phases of 
our educational program in curricular and 
extra-curricular fields. 

This semester the Forum-Debate Club 
was chosen as a medium to interpret our pro- 
gram of activities to the parents as well as 
to emphasize the values of club activities to 
the student body. For a period of six weeks 
the club discussed possible subjects to be 
presented for a debate on the commencement 
program. The question which they chose 
was: “Resolved: that extra-curricular ac- 
tivities have as great a value as formal 
academic subjects.”’ Six members of the club 
were selected for the team and another to 
preside as chairman. All were members of 
the graduating class. 

On commencement morning, the audience 
was presented with a regular extra-curricular 
club activity in action. Through arguments 
presented by both sides, an endeavor was 
made to reveal the values of the entire club 
program at Lincoln consisting of thirty-two 
definite activities, and at the same time pre- 
senting the values of our academic subjects. 
In many cases it was shown that extra-cur- 
ricular activities as carried out in our junior 
high school are the growth of the regular 
curriculum. Members of the team gave the 
values and ,outcomes of these activities in 
the light of their own experiences in their 
junior high school careers. 

The student body, as well as the parents 
and friends present, received the program with 
splendid interest. Attention was held to the 
very end. It was a non-decision debate, as it 
was deemed unwise to give a decision in view 
of the occasion. (After the program the par- 
ents had a lively debate of their own as to 
whether it should or should not have been 
‘non-decision’). The program was closed with 
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a message from the 9 B class president and 
musical selections by the orchestra. 
Submitted by— 
Florence M. Donnelly, Lincoln 
Junior High School, Kenosha, 
Wisconsin. 





Radio in education—a new and fascinat- 
ing activity. The following article discusses 
the use of the radio during the lunch hour. 
This may be one way to eliminate the many 
discipline problems which occur during that 
period. At least it is something other than 
a jail setting. Why not some music and en- 
tertainment with one’s meals. 


EDUCATION BY RADIO 


A radio in the lunchroom has become quite 
a feature with the students of the Tuscaloosa 
High School, Tuscaloosa, Alabama... It is one 
time of the day when all the students have 
time from their other activities to listen, and 
some of them would rather give up their des- 
serts than the radio. Musical pieces are quite 
popular and programs of the type offered 
during the National Farm and Home Hour 
have a following. Teachers also enjoy listen- 
ing. 


This school goes further with radio and 
uses it for classroom instruction, loud speaker 
connections being provided in each room. 
Houston Cole. principal, stated that programs 
of educational nature which may be correlat- 
ed with school work are picked out. Presi- 
dential addresses, except political ones, are 
turned into the rooms as well as are other pro- 
grams of an instructive nature. The King of 
England and other notables from abroad have 
been heard by the school. 


In connection with the radio equipment is 
a loud speaker arrangement, whereby the 
principal may make announcements to the 
students and teachers in their respective 
rooms. This convnience is used where the 
announcement is not important enough to call 
an auditorium meeting, or it is desired to 
reach only a part of the classes. 


“Millions of dollars worth of instruction 
and entertainment is being provided each 
year over the radio by the highest paid 
artists,” said Mr. Cole. “The radio in the 
school and in the lunchroom permits students 


to hear programs that otherwise would be 
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lost to them.” 
Submitted by— 
George H. Watson, Birmingham, 
Alabama. 





THE COMMUNITY USES SCHOOL TALENT 


Most school communities are rather cur- 
ious affairs. With a surplus of talent in 
school seeking audience opportunities for ex- 
pression, the community has many audience 
situations badly in need of entertainment. In 
the solution of this problem, the high school 
at Harrison, Arkansas, has been conducting 
several interesting activities. 


This Senior High School has attempted 
a school wide survey to discover school tal- 
ent, to encourage the development of that 
talent, and to make these abilities available to 
the community. 


An executive committee composed of the 
presidents of the school organizations surveyed 
the entire school body. It was found that 
seventy-five percent (75%) of the students 
had interests or talents. These abilities were 
classified and a series of assembly programs 
were planned to use this talent. All clubs 
and organizations within the school were giv- 
en the privilege of using it. 

The committee then notified various 
community organizations as to the kinds and 
amounts of talent available. Whenever an or- 
ganization desires entertainment it contacts 
this central school organization. 

This activity is proving very popular and 
is much appreciated by the community. 

Submitted by— 
W. H. Burress, Principal, Senior 
High School, Harrison, Arkansas. 





A GRADUATION PROGRAM 

Present-day trends seem to show a def- 
inite leaning away from the almost traditional 
type of graduation exercise, with its saluta- 
torian, valedictorian and “speaker”, substi- 
tuting in its place something more practical 
and something in which every member of the 
graduating class can feel that he or she has 
a definite and important part. 

Last year, therefore, with this in mind, 
we at Ellenburg High School hit upon the 
idea of presenting to the public a cross-sec- 
tional view of the school life of the student, 
with emphasis on extra-curricular activities, 
for which we have gained some recognition. 
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This was done through the use of a series of 
episodes, each depicting a certain phase of 
the school life here. 

Captioned “E. H. S. on Review”, our pro- 
gram was begun by selections by the school 
orchestra, which at that time numbered about 
fifteen. This was immediately followed by 
the last meeting of the Student Council, al- 
ways an active body in our school. The 
meeting was one of solemnity and dignity, in 
which the president of the following year 
was sworn in, and the gavel, symbolic of his 
position, was handed over by the outgoing 
president. It was deliberately planned thus, 
in order that the new president might fully 
realize the importance of his position and of 
the responsibility being placed upon him. 

Athletics came next on our program, and 
were presented as a series of tableaux, each 
depicting a sport which is carried on in con- 
nection with the school. The faces and 
bodies of the athletes, as well as their skin- 
tight jerseys and shorts, were silvered over, 
giving a statuesque appearance, as the table- 
aux were posed in a spot of brilliant white 
light, with the rest of the stage and auditor- 
ium darkened. This episode had a marked 
effect upon the audience. It was unique, and 
drew many favorable comments. 

After several enjoyable selections by the 
Girls’ Glee Club, which has done remarkable 
work in the past two years, the Dramatic 
Club presented scenes from several plays 
which had been produced during the school 
year and which were highly successful. 

The Dramatic Club was followed in turn 
by the Art C‘ub. Library Club and Sewing 
Club, each of which gave a descriptive dem- 
onstration of what it had accomplished dur- 
ing the year. 

Next came the Girl Scouts (conducted as 
a club in the school) with an original play 
which included demonstrations of signaling, 
trail-b!azing, Nature Study and first aid, then 
a one-act play in French by members of the 
French Club completed the picture. 

The spotlight then found each individual 
member of the graduating class in turn, while 
a 30-second tesume of that particular per- 
son’s accomplishments in school activity was 
read. 

This part of the program, of course, 
would be impractical where graduating clas- 
ses are large, but will not be found to 
prolong the program too long with classes of 
30 or less. 


Presentation of diplomas completed the 
program which, according to comments both 
by members of the audience and the partipi- 
pants themselves was really worth while. 

It will be ncted that not only Seniors 
took part in this graduation exercise, but at 
least 90% of the total membership of all clubs 
and organizations, which include Juniors, 
Sophomores and Freshmen, also contributed 
to its success. 

The value, it would seem, of a program 
for any such occasion lies first, in pointing out 
that opportunities have been offered; second, 
in showing just what these opportunities are 
(or have been), and third, in demonstrating 
to the satisfaction of both audience and par- 
ticipants (especially those who are finishing 
school) that these opportunities for a variety 
of experiences have opened up for them 
gateways to a fuller, richer and more com- 
plete life. 

Submitted by— 

F. B. Stone, Director of Health 
and Physical Education, Ellen- 
burg High Ellenburg, 
New York. 


School, 





No problem in America is more import- 
ant than the problem of human relations. All 
morality, all character, all so-called spiritual 
development, can be measured only in terms 
of human relations and the responsibilities 
which they entail—Edward A. Filene. 








SAVE YOUR MAGAZINES 

Complete volume of School Activities 
bound and gold lettered, $1.25 
Other magazines at 75c up, depending up- 
on size. Library and school books rebound 
at from 15c up. Write for prices. 

JOHN W. STOVER, Book Binder, 

2211 So. 17th St. Lincoln, Nebraska 

















COSTUMES 


We carry a full line of Costumes, Wigs, 

Beards, Grease Paints, Evening Dress Suits, 

Tuxedoes, Wooden Shoes, and Swords, for 

home talent shows and masquerade balls. 
FOR RENT OR FOR SALE 


Niemann Costume Co. 
Box 167 Grand Island, Nebraska 
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Have You Read These? 


By the Editor 


ee 





tas 


“Make ’em think; make ’em think,” is an 
educational order frequently heard. With it 
usually goes a corresponding belittling of facts 
and information. Can one think without 
facts? Just what are the relationships be- 
tween facts and thinking? Can _ teachers 
create thinkers? Ben D. Wood and F. S. 
Beers answer these and similar questions in 
a logical, well illustrated, and intriguing 
article, “Knowledge versus Thinking?” in 
Teachers College Record for March. 


Plato, Hippias, Euclid, and several other 
rather scholarly gentlemen couldn’t do it, but 
a high school student, a college freshman, 
John Doe, Blankety Blank, and several other 
“humble men with none of the advantages of 
an advanced education have succeeded where 
generations of mathematicians have failed.” 
Failed to do what? Trisect an angle. In 
“Trisecting the Impossible,” Scientific Ameri- 
can for April, a contributing editor shows 
why the perennial aspirant to such tri-sec- 
tional activity is wasting his time—the prob- 
lem is insoluble. “No doubt,” states the 
Editor, “the energy which has been devoted 
to the many attempts at solution which have 
been sent us would have dug the Panama 
Canal or moved the Pyramids of Egypt to 
Anartica.” 


One of the most interesting and valuable 
departments of many trade and professional 
magazines is that which corresponds to our 
own “How We Do It” section. For kinder- 
garten and elementary school teachers may 
we recommend “Tested Schoolroom Helps,” 
appearing regularly in American Childhood 
This department is not only very generous in 
size but is also one of the very best we have 
seen. Another such department we always 
read with profit is Daniel R. Hodgdon’s 
“School Law Review,” in the Junior-Senior 
High School Clearing House. 





“Individualize Instruction” is one of the 
battlecrys of the modern teacher, and it finds 
practical expression in 
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tivities of the “child-centered school,” “pro- 
gressive education,” educate the whole child,” 
and other trends. However, often this ideal 
appears to mean merely less work for the 
slower and more work for the brighter pu- 
pils. Many teachers fail to appreciate its 
basic and larger implications. Two excellent 
articles that should be read by any teacher. 
whether she is an “individualizer” or not. are, 
“The Evolution of Indivilualism,” by S. A. 
Courtis, and “Exploitation of the Child of 
High Intelligence Quotient,” by Paul W. 
Witty. These will be found in Educational 
Method for March. 


After you have read the above articles 
turn to page 316 and read Blanche Jennings 
Thompson’s “The Rattle of Bones.” ‘You will 
not only enjoy her list of pupil “boners”, but 
will probably be more careful about allowing 
them to collect in your own closet 


What topic is probably most widely dis- 
cussed by educators at the present time? 
Academic freedom Correct! What does 
adademic freedom mean? What is its place 
and function? What are its limitations? To 
what extent is it desirable Possible? How 
can it be gained? Dewer. Haggerty, Reisner, 
Kilpatrick, Newlon, and eleven other Ameri- 
can educators answer these and similar per- 
tinent questions in the March number of (The 
Social Frontier. Every teacher must have some 
sort of a policv of freedom. The material in- 
dicated will be found immensely profitable in 
the development of an intelligent policy. By 
all means read it. 

“We need at least three more B. B. R.s 
(Bous’ Brotherhood Revnublics) right here in 
this citv.” said Edward J. Kellv 
Chicaso 


I know.” 





Mayor of 
“Tt’s the best training in citizenshiv 
These interesting organizations— 
real renublics with all of the usual organiza- 
tion and comnesed of real citizens—are de- 
scribed bv Webb Waldron in The Rotarian 
for Avril under the title. “No Adults Al- 
lowed.” A condensed descrivtion will be 


the ideals and —— in The Reader’s Digest for April. 
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School Clubs 


Edgar G. Johnston, Department Editor 





be sso 


The school year draws rapidly to a close. 
Remaining weeks will be filled with final re- 
views, reports and tests, plans for commence- 
ment, field meets, and picnics. It will be a 
busy time for teachers, and club activities are 
likely to be pushed into the background. Let 
us take time before other duties overwhelm 
us to look back over the year and measure 
achievement. What progress has been made 
toward the goals we set? (I hope we set 
some worthwhile goals for our club). From 
what mistakes can we learn better ways of 
doing things next year? What pupils have 
gained in poise and power and social mind- 
edness through club experiences? What evi- 
dence can we see that the school is better for 
our club’s existence? 

It is well for each teacher to make an ap- 
praisal of his own club. There is further ad- 
vantage for the school as a whole—or a 
school system—to set up a plan for evaluat- 
ing the success of its extra-curricular pro- 
gram. An excellent example of such a pro- 
ject is the report of a committee of teachers 
in the Wyandotte (Michigan) Public Schools. 
In addition to an analysis of objectives of the 
club program, a plan for . organization and 
administration of the activity program with- 
in a school, and a suggested program for each 
school, the report provides for continuing ap- 
praisal of school clubs. Several features of 
the committee’s report are unique and should 
prove helpful to other schools and to individ- 
ual club sponsors. 


A suggested form to be filled out by each 
sponsor provides spaces to indicate the gen- 
eral objectives of the organization, specific 
objectives for the current semester, activities 
planned for achievement of the objectives, 
modifications of the original plan recom- 
mended for the coming semester, and final 
appraisals. In “final appraisal” of the club 
the following questions are asked: 

Have you realized your general ob- 
jectives? 

Have you realized your specific ob- 
jectives? 

Have you obtained good group co- 


operation? If not, why? 

What activity made the greatest ap- 
peal to the members? 

What activity made the least appeal 
to the members? 

How many members 
awards? 

A second form filled out by the pupils in 
home rooms provides for pupil appraisal of 
clubs to which they belong and requests their 
suggestions for modifications in existing or- 
ganizations and for new clubs to be formed. 
A summary of these reports presents for each 
school a survey of the extent of extra-cur- 
ricular participation by pupils. 

Parents also participate in evaluation of 
club activities. At the beginning of the se- 
mester parents are given a sheet explaining 
the purpose of the club, inviting them to vis- 
it the school, and asking them to indicate 
their judgment as to the level of achievement 
of the child in certain desirable traits—court- 
esy, neatness, promptness, obedience, initia- 
tive, cheerfulness, thrift, planning time, as- 
suming duties at home, and use of spare time. 
At the close of the semester the parent is 
asked again to check level of achievement 
and to answer the following questions: 

How did .....S participation this 
semester help him become a better 
citizen and home member? 

What part of the activity does he en- 
joy? 

What part of the activity did he dis- 
cuss at home with you? 

Did this activity conflict more than 
was wise with school work? 

Did this activity conflict more than 
was wise with activities outside of 
school? 

How does the cost of this activity 
compare with the cost of non- 
school leisure activities? 

Other forms suggested by the commit- 
tee include a report giving details of mem- 
bership and program to be submitted by the 
secretary of each club, an activity record as 
a part of the permanent record of each pupil, 
and a continuing history of each organization 
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which is kept by the extra-curricular chair- 
man of each building. Members of the commit- 
tee preparing this report were: Elizabeth Blair, 
Thelma Eaton, Web Hogadone, Gladys Lewis, 
Esmah Orcutt, Elizabeth Smith, Thomas 
Sparrow, J. W. Smith, Chairman. The com- 
mittee was under the general guidance of 
Bessie T. Davis, Coordinator. 


At first glance the suggested appraisal of 
activities may seem to multiply the duties of 
the already overworked sponsor. Brief con- 
sideration will show, however, that the var- 
ious steps in appraisal can be organized so 
as to make slight demands on the individual 
teacher, while the types of information they 
convey should be of much assistance in im- 
proving the work of a club. In the past we 
have frequently been too willing to go on 
with club activities from year to year with- 


_ out stopping to consider specifically what we 


were aiming for or the extent to which we 
had achieved our ends. The school club 
movement has made a significant contribu- 
tion to the school’s attempt to meet the needs 
of all pupils. It is to be hoped that the next 
few years may see increasing progress in 
measuring the results of club activity. 


WHAT THE CLUBS ARE DOING 


Civic Workers Group 
Muskegon Senior High School, 
Muskegon, Michigan 
Five years ago our social science depart- 
ment felt some plan should be developed 
whereby our students showing an outstanding 
interest in civic, social, and economic prob- 
lems could link their interest with the actual 
community situation. The names of such 
students were submitted by the various social 
science teachers to the high school principal. 
A meeting was called, including these stu- 
dents and the teachers. No name was adopted 
for the group nor has a definite name as yet 
been decided upon. By common consent, 
however, the group has used the term Civic 
Workers more often than any other appella- 
tion. 


The group of students appeared to be the 
type which would make the most contribu- 
tion in an unselfish way to the community if 
given the opportunity. The ideal of immedi- 
ate service was not stressed so much as was 
the ideal of future service. It was hoped 
some means could be worked out so that these 
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students could keep in contact with one an- 
other and when they had completed their col- 
lege careers, if college was contemplated, and 
were finally taking definite parts in the bus- 
iness and political life, some mucleus could 
be provided about which they could rally to 
exert an effective group influence. The group 
was organized and an executive committee 
appointed. This committee is intended to be 
self-perpetuating so that at any time in the 
future there will be a few ready to accept 
the responsibility necessary to make the plan 
effective, no matter what changes have oc- 
curred in the personnel of the high school 
faculty. 

Representatives from the daily newspaper, 
city government, practicing politicians, elec- 
tive and appointive officials, proponents and 
opponents of municipal ownership, commis- 
sion, Or managerial form of government, 
county reorganization and many other topics, 
controversial and otherwise, have been con- 
sidered and discussed by the group. Usually 
the speaker uses about thirty minutes for the 
presentation of his topic and then offers an 
opportunity for questioning and informal dis- 
cussion. 

That the idea appeals to the young men 
of our community seems to be proved by the 
fact that the students themselves have large- 
ly assumed the initiative to keep the organi- 
zation active from year to year. In our city 
there is a junior college, and at times we have 
had more active members from the junior 
college group than from the senior high 
schoool. Already we have one member who 
has graduated from one of the four-year col- 
leges of the state and is now residing within 
the city and planning to participate in the 
business and civic life. He indicates his in- 
terest in the whole plan by attending the 
meetings of the Civic Workers Group. 

Within another four or five years, which 
will be practically ten years since the organ- 





WHAT ABOUT JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
COMMENCEMENT? 
Junior High Play Projects will solve your 
problems. $1.00 per mimeographed volume. 
We have Plays for Upper Grades..$1.00 
alse Year-Round Plays ........$1.00 
Home Economics Plays..$1.00 
ASSEMBLY SERVICE, 254 Dansville, N. Y. 
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nization of the group, the group should be 
able to make itself felt in a rather definite 
way in working toward a higher type of citi- 
zen being elected to office in both the city 
and county. We are hoping, of course, in the 
long run that this organization will provide 
the interest necessary and the means where- 
by the more intelligent and altruistic members 
of the community can take a definite and con- 
structive part in the community life. 

—Report by Geo. A. Manning, H. S. Principal. 

Chef Club 

Edgerton High School, Edgerton, Wisconsin 

Among the organizations in Edgerton 
High School there is one club that is excep- 
tionally popular with the boys. This is the 
Chef Club. Its purpose is to give boys who 
wish to know something about cooking prac- 
tical experience along that line. For this 
purpose it meets once a week in the home 
economics rooms and p:epares a dinner for 
its members. This dinner is usually quite 
simple but hearty enough to suit a boy’s ap- 
petite. 

There are twenty members in the club 
and all participate in preparing the meal. 
To facilitate their endeavo:s they are divid- 
ed into committees. One group plans the 
menu, another does the purchasing, another 
the cooking, and the last cleans up. In this 
way the boys have experience in all lines of 
activity. The greatest enjoyment comes, of 
course, in eating the meal they have pre- 
pared. At times they have guests, and then 
a special effort is made to have everything 
go smoothly. The boys have recently ac- 
quired new caps and aprons. This gives them 
quite a professional appearance and feeling. 

The only difficulty the club experiences 
is in finding money enough to pay for its 
meals. Their plan is to collect a quarter from 
each member for each meeting. Often part of 
the amount is brought in food for the meet- 
ing—someone contributing butter, another 
potatoes, or other articles needed for that 
meal. This complicates the work of the 
treasurer, who has to compute the value of 
the articles contributed and keep a record of 
all payments. Other years they have often 
added to their funds by providing refresh- 
ments at the school dances for a nominal sum, 
making candy and selling it, or any other 
means they could devise. 


Until this year the club has been advised 
by the domestic science teacher. This year 


the adviser is one of the men teachers who 
is interested in cooking as a hobby. 

A Know Your Community Club 
Roaring Springs High School, 
Roaring Springs, Penn. 

Perhaps you will be interested in our 
Know Your Community Club which began 
with twenty members during the first semes- 
ter of this term. The number remained con- 
stant, with the loss of a member and the en- 
trance of a new one. At the beginning of the 
second semester most’ of the clubs were 
changed, but K Y C voted to continue, and 
in the “shake-up” lost but four, while it 
gained fourteen new members. That seems 
to indicate its popularity for there are one 
hundred seventy-five in the high school and 
ten clubs. 

Here are some of the club’s activities: 
Several weeks’ study of the history 
of the town written by the man who 
developed its cheif industry and the 
town. 

Visit to the town park—its donation 
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to the town, its trees, its monument. 
Visit to a drug store prescription 
room—demonstration pill making, 
filling prescriptions, preparation tinc- 
tures, etc. 
Preparation of an assembly program 
showing phases of town life—coming 
of the railroad, school boy patrol, 
police service, hotel service, hospital 
service, etc. 
Visit to a furniture store where 
veneers, points in selection of furni- 
ture, mattresses, etc., were stressed. 
(The braver ones, all girls, also vis- 
ited the casket room). 
Visit to the town hall—jail cells, fire 
trucks, talk on finger printing and 
crime by the town cop. 
Visit to a blank book factory—ma- 
chine there invented by a man from 
the town which counted, cut, and 
folded paper. 
Games involving check on observa- 
tions about town. 
Discussion about an author and read- 
ing of her stories—married to a man 
from town and spends summers here. 
The plans for the rest of the year include 
a visit to the hotel, the pasteurizing plant, 
the gristmill, the ice plant, the newspaper 
office, the plaining mill, a church pipe organ, 
and the paper mill. 
—Report by Ruth J. Taylor, Sponsor. 
The Dramatic Club In The Evening High 
School 
Gladstone Evening High School, 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 


Public evening schools represent a def- 
inite community resource for the absorption of 
leisure time of that portion of the population 
which is above compulsory school age. The 
field of dramatics makes an effective contri- 
bution in this respect to an adult evening 
school program. Therefore, after eight years 
of participation in this field it is possible to 
make some observations in relation to such 
an activity. 

The membership in this organization now 
numbers about thirty individuals annually. 
Many of them are enrolled in classes of pub- 
lic speaking whose instructor is the faculty 
advisor of the club. Prospective applicants 
are given a trial by means of a probationary 
period through which they must prove their 
ability and willingness to fulfill the several 
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aims of the cub. The cub has accepted, over 
a period of eight years, one hundred 
thirty-six members. The female member- 
ship outnumbers the men _ approximately 
three to two and the average age is about 
twenty years, with a range of sixteen to 
thirty-five years. 


and 


The character of the plays has 
largely determined by their popular 
tion. 


been 
recep- 
Mystery, melodrama, and comedy are 
the most appreciated. As the capacity of the 
auditorium is but four hundred, two per- 
formances are usually given on consecutive 
evenings. This arrangement permits the par- 
ticipation of the majority of the members in 
each production. The club has recently spon- 
sored amateur nights and so pronounced has 
been the success that they will be included 
as a regular part of the dramatic club pro- 
gram. 

The Dramatic Club is a self-supporting 
organization but a non-profit one, and the 
price of admission necessarily fluctuates with 
the times. There were times when the ad- 
mission was but five cents or a can of veg- 
etables. In several instances, the plays were 
given without charge to the public. How- 
ever, the old story of getting something for 
nothing prevented a continuance of non-pay 
performances. 


—Report by Wayne A. Joseph, Activities Di- 
rector, Gladstone Evening High School, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 
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SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES 
(Continued from page 17.) 


ior high school, planned the program origin- 
ally as the tree planting ceremony for its own 
group for the regular May meeting of the club. 
The tentative pogram consisted of a talk by 
a club member on the significance of Arbor 
Day, a clarinet solo, the planting and dedica- 
tion of the tree, the recitation of a ‘tree poem’ 
by each class of the junior high school, the 
regular flag ritual of the club, and the general 
singing of ‘America, the Beautiful.’ 


“The tentative program was reported at 
a previous club meeting and _ suggestions 
called. Someone suggested that perhaps the 
other chapter of the club, the Admiral Byrd 
Chapter, consisting of fifth and sixth grade 
children, might be inte:ested in joining in the 
observance of this ceremony. Someone else 
thought if the ‘Admiral Byrds’ would care to 
do this, the occasion might be _ sufficiently 
momentous to invite the lower grades in the 
building to witness the ceremony. Like an 
ever increasing snowball, the idea grew. Per- 
haps the children in the g:ades would like to 
recite a tree poem they knew; maybe the 
school orchestra would play; possibly the 
parents would enjoy the program; why not in- 
vite the members of the Board of Education? 
and, inevitably, maybe the Superintendent of 
Schools would come! 

“The committee agreed to investigate the 
possibilities of these suggestions at a special 
meeting. They returned the report that the 
Admiral Byrd Chapter enthusiastically ac- 
cepted the invitation and voted money to buy 
a tree, also for planting at the ceremony. The 
other grades were eager to come and would 
like to take part in the program by reciting 
their favorite tree poem. The orchestra had 
graciously consented to play. The committee 
drafted the final plan for the program which 
was to be held at 1:15 on the school grounds 
at the place where the tree was to be planted. 


“This was the program: 

1. Speech of Welcome by the Vice 
president of Betsy Ross Chapter 

2. ‘The Significance of Arbor Day’ 
by a pupil 

3. Clarinet Solo by a pupil 

4. Dedication of the Trees by the 
presidents of both chapters 

5. Selection, ‘Trees’ by the school 
orchestra 

6. Recitation of poems by grades 
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7. Flag ritual, Color Guard of both 
Chapters 
8. Remarks by the principal of the 
school 
9. Song, ‘America, the Beautiful’ by 
the school 

“Invitations had been issued to the public 
through the -nedium of the ‘School Notes’ in 
the local paper. Special invitations which 
were worded in the English class and written 
in the handwriting class were sent to the 
members of the Board of Education and to 
the Superintendent of Schools. Appropriate- 
ly decorated programs made in art classes 
were distributed. The children thought the 
principal of the school should be asked to say 
something since this was a special occasion. 
He, in turn, called upon the Superintendent 
who responded with ‘appropriate remarks.’ 

The program lasted forty-five minutes. 
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THAT BANQUET THEME 
Bertha E. Miller 


It’s the biggest party of the year—that 
Junior-Senior banquet. During the school 
term and often during the whole high school 
career, money has been collected and earnd 
by this class to make it a real “hit”. Then 
the pathetic cry, “If we just had an idea— 
then we could work it out. Don’t you just 
have a suggestion for a banquet theme, for 
speeches after dinner or for the decorations? 
School Activities can perhaps here come again 
to the rescue. 

These are not meant as complete plans. 
The size of the classes, their tastes and abilities 
make a difference. So here you might find 
just that hint that will lead on to the best- 
ever banquet in your school. 

The Good Ship Bounty 
DECORATIONS: Turn the school auditorium 
or banquet hall into a ship. Make life-savers 
out of card board for the walls. Fix up tiny 
portholes with blue tissue paper showing 
through the lower plane of the cardboard win- 
dow, pinned up here and there in symmetric- 
al arrangement. The orchestra, if there is 
one, will dress perhaps, in sailor outfits. The 
check girl, the hostess and the host will also 
wear naval dress, and the toastmaster at the 
banquet table will wear a captain’s uniform. 
The place cards may be tiny life savers on 
which the program is printed. The favors 
may be little hand made treasure chest boxes 
filled with candy. 

Ferns can be used to cover the gym ap- 
paratus if that is to be used as the banquet 
and prom room. The balcony can be used as 
a second deck where lounge chairs and bridge 
lamps, borrowed from friends, will make a 
cozy messanine for tired dancers during the 
prom. 

Subjects for after dinner speeches: 

1. The Four High School Ships— 
Freshman, Sophomore, Junior and Sen- 
ior. (Their importance to the school) 

2. The Senior’s Last Voyage. (What 
treasures should be stowed away) 
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3. The Juniors’ 
Voyage to the Seniors. 

4. The Captain and the Crew (the 
relation of the faculty to the students) 
by the principal. 

5. Bouquets of Flowers in the Sen- 
ior Cabins (A tribute to the outstanding 
boys and girls in the class) 


Message of Bon 


The Senior Truth Party 
DECORATIONS: The room may be deco- 
rated with a false ceiling in the school colors 
—a large sign covering one end of the room 
reading “THE TRUTH AS TOLD HERE 
SHALL SET YOU FREE”. On one wall an 
artistic student might draw a caricature of 
the truthful Washington telling about the 
cherry tree catastrophe. Another caricature 
of a mother instructing her son to tell the 
truth. 

BANQUET TABLE: (Each senior will find 
at his place a pretty hand made album with 
blank pages. Printed on the outside will be 
the title “Orchids and Onions”. After the 
meal is served these books will be passed 
around the table, each one bearing the own- 
ers name. The students will write a line or 
two telling the thuth about that. individual, 
bad or good, and the books will be returned 
to the owners as a souvenir. 
Themes for talks: 
1. Does the truth hurt? 
2. Little White Lies (their place in 
society—humorous) 
3. The truth about vocations 
the principal) 
4. The truth about school days (by 
a student) 
5. The truth about faculty mem- 
bers (no names mentioned) 
6. The truth about the alumni (A 
mention of the students of by gone years 
who have been successful) 


(by 


An Indian Farewell 
DECORATIONS: Indian atmosphere can be 
expressed in browns and reds. Shredded 
brown tissue paper can be used to cover the 


chandeliers and the walls. In one corner 
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there may be a wigwam made of burlap po- 
tato sacks, and an electric light bulb covered 
with red paper over which dead twigs are 
placed. The check room girl will be dressed 
as an Indian maiden. Beads, Indian toma- 
hawks, hatchets, tree trunks—use them for 
atmosphere. 
Subjects for talks: 
The Indian Chief Says Goodbye to 
His Warriors (a talk by the principal) 
The Hunting Ground for the Braves, 
a talk on vocational opportunities. 
The Wigwam—the purpose of the 
school. 
Indian Music. 
The Wise Council, the seniors contri- 
bution to the school. 
Counting Scalps (achievements of 
the students reviewed individually) 


THE CLUB REVUE 


Beulah Jo Wickard 


If there is a boys’ club in your school, 
the girls probably have one too. With this ar- 
rangement there is undoubtedly obvious com- 
petition. The eternal question which only a 
wise old Solomon could ever solve are con- 
tinua!lly discussed in the school corridors. 
Which club can produce the best assembly 
program? Which, boys or girls, are the best 
dancers, are the wittiest, have the best sing- 
ing voices? Which, boys or girls, are most 
active and which do the most for the school? 

Solomon would say a school should not 
be without either boys or girls groups. But 
the competition is fun just the same and it 
can be used to advantage in an assembly pro- 
gram, called “The Club Review”. 

A three or four piece orchestra off stage 
or in the orchestra pit should provide the 
music. A snappy tune will be played as a 
boy, let us call him Bob, in a black spiked 
tail coat and high silk hat escorts onto the 
stage a girl, we’ll name her Betty, in an or- 
gandy afternoon frock. 

Together: We’re snappy and we’re happy 
Please tell us—how are you? 
We now present the school clubs 
In brief but gay review. 

(The boy tips his hat and goes to the 
right of the front stage and the girl curtseys 
and goes to the rear) 

Bob: Girls are always talking 
They get the right of way 


The tables turn; the boys club 
First take the floor today. 

About ten boys from the club will give a 
revue each doing what he can do best. More 
of course can be included on the program 
depending on the amount of time that can be 
used. From this list the repertoire might be 
more easily chosen. 

1. Tap dance by two of the boys 

2. Trio or quartette 

3. Banjo solo or accordian number 
4. The two town wits in dialogue 

(A series of vaudeville jokes) 

5. Home made poetry’ involving 
names and habits of fellow students 

6. One act play 

7. A fan dance by a boy 

Following this section of the program, the 
girl, Betty, comes to the front. 

Bobs turns to her and says: 

Now Madam, why not curtsey— 
I’ll wager my tall hat 
That all of the high school clubs 
for girls 
Can scarcely equal that. 
Betty: Please keep your hat. I'll curtsey 
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And flatter you and fuss 
But when we prove we’re better 
Will you do the same for us. 


The girls clubs of the high school 
We now present to you 

By each skit we seek to show 
Exactly what we can do. 

Now the girls will present their section of 
the program. Color and costume can be used 
to advantage. Grecian interpretative dancing, 
patriotic plays, fashion shows, songs, harp 
music—revealing the individual talent among 
the girls. 

At the conclusion of the entertainment, 
Betty and Bob tap dance out onto the stage 
and sing and dance together. Several other 
numbers should follow with both boys and 
girls participating then the boy and girl say 
together: 

Gracious audience and judges 
You have seen the club review 
By your test which club is best? 
We leave it up to you. 





CLASSIFYING CLASS DAY 
Mildred Means 


There’s a popular belief among those 
about to graduate that Class Day will never 
be forgotten. In a few cases that is probably 
true. Especially is that the case when little 
time and thought has been given beforehand 
in giving some motivation and point to the 
event. 

The ways in which this may be gained 
are limitless. It should not be difficult to 
provide some difinite tie-up between Class 
Day and some topic of especial interest which 
has held the attention of most of the school 
during some part of the year. 

The year is an anniversary in the history 
of the school, community, county, or state? 
Then Class Day should be built around events 
important in that history. Weeks, even 
months beforehand class members should be 
encouraged to scout around for old letters, 
manuscripts, pictures, even clothes preserved 
from the period of major interest. The Class 
Day program, even the Class Prophecy may 
rely on history for a theme. If the class likes 
to “dress-up”, members may be encouraged 
to represent the pioneers whom they are hon- 
oring. 
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If class day is to end with a dance, the 
problem of dresses adequate to the occasion 
yet inexpensive can be easily solved for the 
“pioneer” girls or boys. Overalls and ruffled 
dresses of cotton print are the answer. In- 
expensive cottons should cost only a few cents 
and a complete dress, which might serve for 
years as fancy dress, can be made for the 
price of a couple of school lunches. 

Television is beginning to be taken ser- 
iously. It is new. It is popular. It should 
be a splendid background for Class Day. 
Radio programs are always a take. With a 
television tie-up they should prove even more 
popular. Since radio stars are to be seen as 
well as heard, class members may dress as 
favorite radio performers. The old idea of a 
picture frame, behind which persons pose, 
may be used to indicate the television screen. 
Performers have the added advantage of be- 
ing able to move about behind the frame. 

If classes have been encouraged to con- 
cern themselves with world affairs, a League 
of Nations Class Day, if properly supervised, 
should prove both pleasurable and beneficial. 
A slightly serious slant might be given such 
a program. Not all of the day should be friv- 
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ilous. Some time during the hours, there 
should be a serious discussion of the part the 
coming generation may play in the struggle 
for word understanding. 

Maybe the Gypsies are not coming to 
town. But if Class Day should become Gypsy 
Day, lots of people would imagine that they 
were. The beauty of a Gypsy celebration is 
that from a couple of old scarfs, and a colorful 
shawl an effective costume may be produced. 
Even the boys will need only scarfs to go 
Gypsy. An out-door picnic, even a “cook- 
out” seems a definite part of a Gypsy Day. 
The Class Day prophecy should be made by 
a Gypsy pouring over tea cup leaves; or read- 
ing the palms of the Seniors grouped about 
her. For the evening a Gypsy dance would 
not be ineffective. But if there is any school 
prejudice against dancing, there are so many 
delightful Gypsyish games which may be 
played, that a dance will scarcely be missed. 

Whatever theme is chosen, Class Day is 
reasonably sure of being a success. But if it 
is to prove one which both teacher and pupil 
will look back upon with the greatest plea- 
sure, it must be tied up with a definite motif, 
backed by a specific idea. With only a little 
teacher guidance the class may be relied up- 
on to carry out an effective program. 





MEET THE MAGAZINES! 


George M. Dodson 


To increase the extent and range of mag- 
azine reading done by students, the English 
class might use the following project in place 
of an English final examination. 

The magazine may be assigned by the 
teachers, a different one to each student. The 
student then secures one or more copies 
from home, the newsstand, or the library and 
prepares his report. Or the choice from an 
approved list may be left up to the individual 
student; in this case the teacher must get the 
names of the periodicals from those making 
the reports to avoid a duplication, the first 
turning in the name of a magazine being al- 
lowed to retain it for his special study. 

The talks, at the rate of one a day, form 
a profitable and unusual way to open class 
for the final month of school and thus avoid 
a tiring week of the same type of class. The 
class may then vote on the five or six best 
reports to be given before the whole school 
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at the last chapel or other exercises. 

Reports may follow any plan the teacher 
desires; however, if they cover the points giv- 
en below, they may be relied upon to be 
worth presenting: 

Where is the magazine published? To 
what class of readers does it especially ap- 
peal? 

What is its circulation? (This figure may 
sometimes be found in the magazine itself, 
or in the newspaper directory available for 
reference in most libraries and newspaper 
offices.) 

At what price does it sell: 
By the year? 

Describe its physical make-up, such as 
size and number of pages, grade of paper, 
cover stock, portion of pages devoted to ad- 
vertisements, etc. 

Does it print articles or fiction, or 
Does it use poetry? 

Describe the mature of the contents, and 
tell of the writers whose work is published 
in it. 

Are drawings or photographs used as il- 


By the copy? 


both? 


lustrations? Is the art work of high quality? 
What about the cover design? 
Does it have editorials? Tell about them. 
What did you especially like about the 
magazine? Were there any parts you did not 
like? Describe what you think was the out- 
standing article or story in a copy you read. 


Do you consider the magazine worth 
reading regularly? Why? 
Such a project increases the periodical 


reading of the group by bringing to the stu- 
dents’ attention the large number of worth- 
while magazines being published. When the 
students make the study and give the reports 
themselves, the work is much more valuable 
and effective than any the teacher could do. 

Just as book reports teach the students 
the worth of such reading, so magazine re- 
ports may be depended upon to create a de- 
sire to read the best that the current periodic- 
als are printing, giving a nice balance between 
modern and classical reading. The project 
may be used with equal success in any year 
of high school work, but is extremely good 
for the junior and senior classes. 
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[ Games for the Group 


A MUSICAL EVENING FOR A MUSIC 
WEEK 


Mary Dean 


Invitations may be printed on small 
cards. A few bars of music are sketched 
across the upper left hand corner. The notes 
prove to be the opening measures of the 
chorus of THE CHURCH IN THE WILD- 
WOOD. Just under the bars are printed the 
words 

“OH COME, COME, COME?” 

And toward the center of the card is 
i eee ”, followed by necessary information 
as to time, place and host or hostess. 

Games which may be given a musical 
twist are numberless. But selection of games 
depends very largely on the type of party 
being given. An _ entertainment honoring 
music week by a music club will provide for 
a few really educational games. But if the 
gathering is a general one, with music used 
only as a sort of orchestral accompanyment 
to a good time, it might be best to remember 
that few people like to take their music ser- 
iously. 

Whatever the spirit of the occasion, some 
of the following games will prove appropriate. 
It would be impossible to play them all in 
the space of one evening. 

Spelling By Scale 

Pencils and slips of paper are distributed. 
Guests work in pairs. They list as many 
words as possible, using the same letter only 
once. Only the letters a, b, c, d, e, f and g 
regulation notes of the musical scale—may 
be used. But almost a score of words may be 
made with next to no difficulty. 

Words From the Keyboard 

This game is a variation of SPELLING 
BY SCALE and should never be used at the 
same gathering. In this instance lists of words 
are distributed. Guests must find synonyms 
for them which use only the letters of the 
scale. In this instance, however, letters may 
be repeated. 





ES EES ae See babe 
ee So eee bad 
QuGered  .......i021ki ski bade 


awn neil 


Emblem ........ .... badge 
I fad 
Ee ee beg 
Month (abv.).................. Feb. 
Choke ......... sciellicacascc 
Darken. ............ .. fade 
Prison ....... as . cage 
II scsicsiistiiccinne as 
Bench ... bio a bed 
Ramble . dices | 
Front . : > 
Ejaculation egad! 
Tire fag 
Measure gage 
Vehicle . cab 
Chatter gab 
Blackguard , cad 
Parent dad. 


Time May Tell 

Everybody, somewhere along the road of 
childhood, has played this game. Someone 
beats out the time to a well known song. No 
melody is played, hummed or sung. Time 
alone must tell what the selection is. It’s a 
game older folks might like to play, too. But 
the stunt is a difficult one. Songs with tricky 
metres had best be used. 

A Song By Any Other Name 

If the group enjoys list contests, here’s 
one which will prove popular: 
wee We Ber tis cscs... America 
The Flag . Star Spangled Banner 
Donning of the Emerald..Wearing of the Green 
Dip Down Dear Carriage ........ 

ssiiiepiinceianiiaitiinan toate Swing Low Sweet Chariot 
Ah De Guilded Shoes .... 

Oh, Dem Golden Slippers 
Wee Bronzed Jar ...............Little Brown Jug 
William Lad Billy Boy 
The Scarlet, Snow and Azure ................ 

Aisi Tes ...The Red, White and Blue 
Tred! Tred! Tred! .....Tramp! Tramp! Tramp! 
When We Were Youthful, Margaret .... 

-When You and I Were Young Maggie 


Know Your Composers 
Pictures of famous composers (minus any 
identifying names or biographical informa- 
tion) are pinned about the walls, and num- 
bered. Guests circulated and list names cor- 
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responding to faces. 
accurate lists. 
What Did He Do? 

A variation of the above would be the 
reading of thumb-nail biographies of a dozen 
or so famous composers. Biographical sketches 
should be prepared so as to cover not more 
than a minute or so each, yet include out- 
standing things in lives—things which make 
them different from other lives. Pencils and 
paper provide guests with the means of writ- 
ing down their lists of names. 

Musical Stunts For the Party 

Any number of clever stunts may be 
angled to fit the music party. Here are a 
few. 

A sheet is stretched across the room. It 
is converted into “music paper” by a series 
of black lines. Sitting, standing, kneeling, 
dozen different elevations are girls. Their 
heads pop up through the sheet. They are 
the “notes” on the page of music. At the 
proper moment Monseur Paderumannihoff 
comes forward to explain that he has per- 
fected a marvelous invention. It is msuical 
paper which sings automatically. All anyone 
has to do is to point to the note which he de- 
cides to hear. No human voice will be need- 
ed to produce songs of the future. As his 
pointer moves, mouths open, notes are heard 
and a complete song pours forth. 

A variation is the “organ”. Girls stand- 
ing at different levels form the stops of an 
organ. The musician, standing on a chair. 
touches the heads of stops in turn. As each 
is touched the stop stoops and emits a note. 
The blending of notes makes a song. 

Every one knows at least a dozen stunt 
songs. Some of them require silly “props”. 
Some of them depend on gestures for their 
humor. Some short songs are amusing 
enough to require no outside attractions to 
make them clever. Folk songs and rounds 
are fun. 

Group singing around the piano, or even 
joining in on the chorus of a radio perfor- 
mance will be lots of fun. This should come 
just before serving time. 


Prizes are for the most 





A MAY TIME GARDEN PARTY 
Mary Morgan 


By the first of May, outdoor entertain- 
ments should be practicable. A school-wide 
festival can be relied upon to bring pleasure 
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to everybody. Every grade, class, and or- 
ganization should contribute its bit to the ef- 
fectiveness of the whole event. 


The school ground, public pak, or stad- 
ium and athletic field should prove ideal for 
staging such an event. Each grade may be 
made responsible for a specialty in “group 
dancing. A folk dance in which at least half 
the youngsters of a class room take part might 
be assigned to each grade. Cheese cloth and 
cambric can be relied upon for inexpensive 
and effective costumes. If each teacher is 
made responsible for the contribution of her 
room, the finished program may be very pre- 
tentious without working a hardship on any 
individual. 

Among high school groups more difficult 
dances may be arranged. Interpretative danc- 
ing of girls dressed in rainbow hued tarletan 
can be simple yest most effective. The May 
Day motif should never be forgotten. An 
excellent opportunity is given for a simple 
pageant-like representation in dance form of 
the old May Day customs—hanging May 
baskets—finding the first spring flowers— 
many of the beautiful old customs connected 
with the old English festivals 





Glee clubs, quartettes, and trios may be 
called upon for vocal numbers between 
dances. The school orchestra, or even a 
school band will be effective as to accom- 
panying dance numbers. If loud speakers or 
other devices for increasing volume of voices 
are available, a dramatic reading—slanted to 
May time—should be appreciated. 

Divisions of responsibility, whole school 
participation and folk customs of olden days 
should insure an afternoon or evening of real 
pleasure for those who take part and those 
who come to watch. Properly handled, a 
May Day festival can readily by popular de- 
mand develop into an annual event. 


A KID PARTY THAT IS DIFFERENT 
Mildred Means 


Kid parties are so old that in order to 
maye a go of one, it must be made very clev- 
er. That cleverness may as well begin with 
the invitations. 

From bits of gaily colored paper cut out 
sheets about 6 by 4.5 inches. When folded to 
represent a book each will be about 3 by 4.5 
inches. A scrawled “KID DAYS” may appear 
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at the top of each “cover”. At its bottom 
Published by «.......................... (name of person 
or organization giving the party) should ap- 
pear, , Inside the “cover” and sewn in place 
by means.efa bit of embroidery silk a fold- 
ed sheet of..white paper should be placed. It 
is just-a-bit-smaller than the “cover”. On 
it a few. bars from SCHOOL DAYS should be 
sketched... Printed underneath should appear: 
Kid days, kid days 
Dear old play-time rule days 
Marbles and hop scotch and jack- 
straws too 
Games oh so dear both 
you. 
Each lass was a queen in calico 
Each lad was a king, we’d have you 
know 
Come to our paity which makes it 


to me and 


Let’s turn back the clock and be kids. 
Time .... " SS oe 
Guests will not have to be urged to dress- 
up. They would be genuinely disappointed 
if they weren’t allowed to. There are all 
sorts of especially clever get ups which the 
ingenuous hostess may suggest. Somebody 
will be delighted to receive the tip to come 
dressed as a baby in a long dress and ruffled 
bonnet. His or her “nurse”, although not 
dressed as a child will be counted as appro- 
priately dressed. A Tom Sawyer effect comes 
with donning overalls, straw hat, and adding 
freckles generously (made from wax crayon 
or eyebrow pencil). 


Of course there should be a grand march 
and a prize for the cleverest costume. This 
march should come rather early in the even- 
ing before the freshness is lost from some of 
the outfits. Care must be taken, towever, 
that all guests have arrived and have been 
given an opportunity to display their mas- 
querades. 

Such a party is most effective if held in 
gym, large hall or a home where several 
rooms may be used. The committee should 
assemble all the kid games pussible. Card 
tables may be set up for Old Maid, Pit, and 
Authors. Another table provides for a game 
of Jackstraws. Guests sit on the floor for 
marbles and jacks. Lotto won’t go begging. 
A Parchesi board should be well received. 
“Tiddledy- winks” will be popular. 


Each guest may be provided with a tally. 


He should be allowed to choose his own 
games. Foursomes should be arranged, and 
the less popular games eliminated. Tables 
(games) should be numbered. Winning play- 
ers progress from one table to another and 
receive a punch for each progression. A cer- 
tain time should be allotted for each contest. 
When the bell rings playing must stop, re- 
gardless of whether that particular contest 
has been completed or not. When the even- 
ing is over the petson with the largest num- 
ber of punches should receive a simple toy, 
preferably one from which a general laugh 
may be extracted. 

A “Kid Party” isn’t complete without in- 
numerable noise makers. “Klickers”, paper 
“singing-snakes”, horns and balloons should 
be in high favor. 

A program including kid dances and a 
few novelty songs and perhaps a reading or 
two will be appreciated. Eve:ything on the 
program should be slanted to childhood. 

Games and by-play among the _ guests, 
who simply can’t be prevented from staging 
informal little stunts all their own, will fill 
up a delightful evening. But if a guessing 
contest is desired here is an excellent one for 
the occasion: 

Famous Kids of Fiction: 

What kid was a friend of the walrus and 
the carpenter? ALICE IN WONDERLAND. 

What kid had some silver skates? HANS 
BRINKER. 

What kid found walking just “pie’’ for 
him? EPAMANDONUS. 


What kid lived in his mother’s apron 
pocket? TOM THUMB. 

What kid ruled the seas? CAPTAIN 
KID. 

What kid went to his own funeral? TOM 
SAWYER. 

What kid heard the bells of London? 


DICK WHITTINGTON. 

What kid walked the streets dressed for 
WEE WILLIE WINKLE. 

What kid tried to beg a meal of pastry? 

SIMPLE SIMON. 

What kid sailed the seas and found great 
wealth? I (Treasure Island). 

Refreshments should be kept simple. Ice 
cream cones, lemonade and lolly-pops, choco- 
late milk and cookies, or ice cream and cake 
should do nicely. Preparing the food may be 
part of the fun. Popping corn is always 
popular. An old fashioned candy pull might 
conclude the evening’s fun. 


bed? 
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ONE-ACT FESTIVAL PLAYS, by W. N._ dents will be scurrying about the community, 
Viola. Published by George Wahr, Ann investigating museums and police courts; in- 


Arbor, Michigan, 1935. 84 pages. 


Two important recent developments in 
school dramatics are the wider use of the 
one-act play, and the “festival”, in which 
several playlets are presented, often on dif- 
ferent nights, by competing groups. Here is 
an admirable book by a competent authority 
that encompasses both of these trends. 

From his broad experience in  play- 
coaching, writing, and in developing for a 
dozen years the Pontiac Play Festival, Mr. 
Viola, Director of Dramatic Arts at the Pon- 
tiac, Michigan, Senior High School, has pub- 
lished five of his own playlets that have been 
unusually successful—“The Reward,” “Lady 
Go-on,” “Silver Slippers,” “Cinderella,” “The 
End of Leonardo Spittelie,’ “The Family 
Stairs,’ and “The First Christmas Roses.” 

These playlets are all short, well illus- 
trated with drawings and photographs, amply 
directioned, and can be simply costumed and 
staged. They are admirably suited to club 
and assembly, as well as to evening presenta- 
tion. There are farces of low grade and 
farces of high grade. A serious criticism of 
school dramatics is that there have been too 
many of the former and too few of the latter. 
Mr. Viola is an educator and his plays evi- 
dence the fact that he appreciates the differ- 
ence. : 

The book also contains a list of the 
eighty-five playlets used in the Pontiac fes- 
tivals during the last twelve years. The 
teacher who is looking for plays suitable for 
high school presentation will find this list 
very helpful. 


SOCIETY IN ACTION, by Helen Halter— 
edited by Forrest E. Long. Published by 
Inor Publishing Company. 336 pages. 


Society in Action is a social-studies text- 
book for students in grades 7 through 9. This 
book contains abundant materials, references, 
suggestions and assignments for a complete 
three-year course. This book opens the stu- 
dents’ lives, their community, and national 
affairs to vigorous investigation. It projects 
a course that will be filled with action. Stu- 
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terviewing public officials and factory work- 
ers; and learning at first hand about the op- 
eration of newspapers, retail stores and social 
service organizations. Suggested methods of 
student talents and interests, such as: acting, 
cartooning, graph and chart making, fiction 
writing, poster designing, public 
journalism discussion and debate. 


speaking, 


A PRACTICAL TEACHER OF PUBLIC 
SPEAKING, by Herald M. Doxsee. Pub- 
lished by The Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany, 1933. 304 pages. 


Simple, consise, and to the point, this 
practical high school text presents a very def- 
inite and well-organized plan of procedure 
for mastering the fundamentals in public 
speaking. Each of the sixteen chapters cov- 


ers a definite and limited phase of public 
speaking, a set of related exercises, words 
commonly mispronounced and a short dis- 


cussion of important 
ticns. 


grammatical construc- 
The related exercises and suggestions 
for drill are placed at the end of the chap- 
ters. ‘The material is arranged to provide for 
either a semester or a year of study. The or- 
ganization of material provides for a definite 
and effective plan of procedure. 
to time, as new phases of 
cussed, fundamentals are 

sake of emphasis. Effective explaining, sales 
talks, formal and informal arguments, dif- 
ferent kinds of speeches, conducting a public 
meeting, etc., are all developed and interest- 
ingly presented in their respective chapters. 
Emphasis is placed upon effective delivery in 
speaking as well as upon the ability to com- 
pose an effective speech. Numerous amusing 
cartoons supplement the teaching of the text 
in that they effectively drive home many of 
the important points. Suggested 
debate, extemporaneous talks, 


From time 
speech are dis- 
reiterated for the 


topics for 
prepared 


“speeches, plays, etc., in addition to short se- 


lections from Shakespearean plays, are pro- 
vided in the appendix. The lengthy bib- 
liography placed at the end of the book has 
been particularly compiled to help teachers 
and pupils obtain facts, 
models 


arguments, and 
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“It gives me great pleasure to give you 








90% in this subject.” 
“Aw—give me 100% and enjoy your- 
self.” —Ex. 


The story goes that two Liverpool butch- 
ers were competitors. “Sausages, one shil- 
ling the pound,” was the announcement in 
the window of the first shop. 

“Sausages, ten pence the pound,” was 
over the door of the other shop the next day. 

“Sausages under one shilling cannot be 
guaranteed,” was the comeback of shop num- 
ber one. 

“We furnish sausages for the king,” was 
the next announcement of shop number two. 

Shop number one, not to be outclassed 
by such methods, and to settle the argument, 
put up the following sign the next morning: 
“God save the King!”—Open Road. 


Elegy 


The curfew tolls the knell of parting day 
A line of cars winds slowly o’er the lea; 
The pedestrian plods his absent-minded way, 
And leaves the world quite unexpectedly. 
—Arizona Teacher. 
Tired Teacher: Many students are like 
coffee—98 percent of the active ingredients 
have been removed from the bean!—Ex. 


Envying Sir Isaac 


The teacher was trying to impress on the 
children how important had been the dis- 
covery of the law of gravitation. 

“Sir Isaac Newton was sitting on the 
ground looking at a tree. An apple fell on his 
head and from that he discovered gravitation. 
Just think, children,” she added, “isn’t that 
wonderful?” 

The inevitable small boy replied: “Yes’m 
an’ if he had been sittin’ in school lookin’ at 
his books, he wouldn’t have discovered noth- 


$ 999 
, 


in 
Barber (to the hair plastered shiek)—What 

will you have—a hair cut or just the oil 

changed?—Country Teacher. 
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Sept. ’35. 

An Evaluation of Extra-Curricular Activ- 
ities—L. R. Kilzer. Page 6, Sept. ’35. 
Extra Classroom Activities in the High 
School—R. H. Jordan. Page 3, Oct. ’35. 


Uncliquing the Clique—J. C. Baker. Page 
14, Oct. 35. 

An Interesting Correlation — Ivan R. 
Mechtly. Page 3, Nov. ’35. 

A Student Appraisal—L. Virgil Williams. 


Page 21, Nov. ’35. 

Over-Teachering in Extra-Class Activities 
—Riverda H. Jordan. Page 3, Dec. ’35. 

What Outcomes May Be Expected from Pu- 
pil Participation?—N. Robert Ringdahl 
Page 3, Jan. ’36. 

Value of Participation in Extra-Curricular 
Activities to the Prospective Teacher— 
Leonard Wright and David Votaw. Page 
6, Feb. ’36. 

The Extra Curriculum 
School—Carl Ruchman. 
36. 

A Program of Extra-Class Activities—H. 
B. Allen. Page 18, April ’36. 


ASSEMBLIES 
The General Assembly—Beulah 
Page 12, Sept. ’35. 

Assembly Programs (for September)—M. 
Channing Wagner. Page 18, Sept. ’35. 
Assembly Programs (for October)—M. 
Channing Wagner. Page 11, Oct, ’35. 
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Assembly Programs (for February)—M. 
Channing Wagner. Page 15, Feb. ’36. 
Assembly Programs (for March) —M. 
Channing Wagner. Page 25, March ’36. 
Assembly Programs (for April)—-M. Chan- 

ning Wagner. Page 10, April ’36. 


ATHLETICS 

Gym _ Classes! Attention—-Grace 
Page 39, Sept. ’35. 

A Noon Hour League—Raymond Welsh. 
Page 15, Nov. ’35. 

Why the Eighteen-Year Age Rule in 
Texas?—Roy Bedichek. Page 4, Dec. ’35. 

Let’s Start Speedball—Helen M. Barton. 
Page 15, April ’36. 

Changes in Football Rules for 1936—Ray 
Hanson. Page 21, April °36. 

An Extra Curriculum Tournament—Carl A. 
James. Page 22, April ’36. 


in a One-Room 
Page 31, March 
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CLUBS 

School Clubs. Page 30, Dec. ’35. 

A School Club Pogram That Functions— 
T. H. Broad. Page 7, Oct. ’35. 

Enrollment 1223—Club Membership 1198— 
John A. Barnett. Page 20, Oct. ’35. 

School Clubs. Page 30, Oct. ’35. 

A Social Service Club Program—Ruth C. 
Anderson. Page 10, Nov. ’35. 

School Clubs. Page 33, Nov. ’35. 

School Clubs. Page 30, Dec. ’35. 

Guests in Groups. Page 36, Dec. ’35. 

Does a Stamp Club Have Educational Val- 
ues?—J. Allison Stevenson. Page 12, Jan. 
36. 

School Clubs. 

School Clubs. 


Page 32, Jan. ’36. 
Page 33, Feb. ’36. 
School Clubs. Page 36, March ’36. 
School Clubs. Page 34, April ’36. 


COMMENCEMENT 
Creative Commencements—G. W. Kirn. 
Page 7, March ’36. 


DEBATE 

Original Speaking Is Featured by Texas 
Schools—Bessie Lee Dickey Roselle. 
Page 16, Sept. ’35. 

How Not to Debate—Bower Aly. Page 22, 
Sept. ’35. 

The Case for State Medicine—Harold E. 
Gibson. Page 17, Oct. ’35. 

The Case Against State Medicine—Harold 
E. Gibson. Page 22, Nov. ’35. 

Defeating the Affirmative Case—Harold E. 
Gibson. Page 17, Dec. ’35. 

Defeating the Negative Case—Harold E. 


Gibson. Page 25, Jan. ’36. 

Notes on High School Debating—E. C. 
Barksdale. Page 5, April ’36. 

DRAMATICS 

Creative Dramatics in the Elementary 
Schools—Genevieve Swan. Page 26, 


Sept. ’35. 
For a Dramatic Club Party. Page 34, Oct. 


35. 
Our Little Theatre. Page 40, Jan. ’36. 
Dramatic Episodes. Page 38, Feb. ’36. 
Junior High School Plays. Page 41, April 
36. 


FINANCING ACTIVITIES 

Nation’s Night. Page 36, Sept. ’35. 

Old Fashioned Apple Butter. Page 33, Oct. 
35. 

Joke Day. Page 35, Oct. ’35. 

Handling the Extra-Curricular Finances in 
a Small High School—L. W. Bell. Page 
20, Dec. ’35. 

The Operation of a Used Book Exchange— 
Sylvan A. Yager. Page 23, Jan. ’36. 

A Trip Along Main Street. Page 35, Jan. 
36. 

Family Night. Page 39, Jan. ’36. 

The Road Show—A Revenue Raiser—Odell 
Johnson. Page 28, Feb. ’36. 

Where’ll We Get Costumes. Page 36, Feb. 
36. 

Cupid and the Coffer. Page 44, Feb. ’36. 

Activity Manager in a System of Financing 
—Merril W. Olson. Page 20, March ’36. 
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Control of Student Finances—E,. A. Frier, 
Jr. Page 20, April ’36. 


School and Merchant’s Day—Donald V. 
Smart. Page 24, April ’36. 
GUIDANCE 
This Business of Guidance—Melvin W. 
Hyde. Page 15, March ’36. 


HOME ROOMS 


An Experiment in Home Room Building— 
Houston Cole. Page 10, Sept. ’35. 

Vitalizing the Home Room Discussion— 
William H. Dunn, Page 7, Dec. ’35. 

The Sponsor Looks at the Home Room— 
Fred B. Dixon. Page 9, Feb. ’36. 


HONOR SOCIETIES 


The National Junior Honor Society in West 
Side Junior High School—J. R. Bulling- 
ton. Page 6, Jan. 36. 

An Election of National 
Members—Hazel Koch. 
36. 


LITERARY SOCIETIES 


A Substitute for Contests in Extemporan- 
eous Speaking—Joseph F. O’Brien. Page 
29, March 36. 


MUSIC 


Typewriters in Bands. 

A Kitchen Cabinet 
Sept. ’35. 

Now the Music Festival—Erroll Anderson. 
Page 21, Feb. ’36. 

Musicians on Trial. Page 37, Feb. '36. 

Fun with Music. Page 46, Feb. ’36. 

Education Through Competition in Music 
—Carol M. Pitts. Page 17, March ’36. 

Making Music Live in the Elementary 
School—Ruth Johnson. Page 8, April 
36. 


PARTIES 


A Back to School Party. Page 41, Sept. ’35. 

An Evening in Indian Summer. Page 44, 
Sept. ’35. 

After the Football Game. 


Honor Society 
Page 12, March 


Page 37, Sept. ’35. 
Orchestra. Page 40, 


Page 38, Oct. ’35. 


An Outdoor Hallowe’en Party. Page 39, 
Oct. ’35. 

An Indoor Hallowe’en Party. Page 44, Oct. 
35. 


A Thanksgiving Party. Page 41, Nov. ’35. 

A Thanksgiving Pre-Christmas Tea. Page 
42, Nov. ’35. 

Let’s Play Santa Claus. Page 46, Nov. ’35 

The School Dance—Faith MacLennan. Page 
8, Dec. ’35. 

A Visit to Santa Claus Land. Page 39, Dec. 
35 


For the Christmas Luncheon. Page 41, Dec. 
35. 

Santa’s Toy Shop. Page 42, Dec. ’35 

A New Year Party. Page 43, Dec. ’35. 

A Magic Party. Page 41, Jan. '36 

Tin Can Party or Dance. Page 43, Jan. ’36. 

Little Ways to Lend Charm to the Seasonal 
Party. Page 44, Jan. ’36. 

A Land of Sugar Plum Luncheon or Party. 
Page 46, Jan. ’36. 

A Happy Hearts Party. Page 41, Feb. ’36. 
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A Pioneer Party. Page 42, Feb. °36. 

A March of the Winds Party. Page 44, 
March ’36. 

A Party for St. Patrick’s Day. Page 45, 

A Bargain Party. Page 45, March ’36. 
March, ’36. 

For the April Fool Party. Page 42, April 
36 


A Baseball Party. Page 43, April ’36. 
A Paper Party. Page 46, April ’36. 


PLAYS 


First Hand Information—a one-act play— 
John A. Barnett. Page 28, Sept. ’35. 
Squanto’s Surprise—one act play—Grace 

Hyatt. Page 28, Nov. ’35. 

Footballs and Powder Puffs—A short 
Chrismas play—Anna Manley Galt. Page 
23, Dec. ’35. 

A Radio Program Becomes a School] Pro- 
ject—Blanche Young. Page 22, March 
36. 

PROGRAM MATERIAL 

An Essay on Riley. Page 35, Oct. ’35. 

Mark Twain Centenary Program—Blanche 
Graham Williams. Page 25, Nov. ’35. 

The Poet’s Parley. Page 36, Nov. ’35 

A Mind Reading Trick. Page 38, Nov. ’35. 

An Assembly Fashion Show. Page 39, Nov. 
35. 

Dance of the Christmas Dolls. Page 35, 
Dec. ’35. 

The Testubolian. Page 35, Jan. ’36. 

Mystery Man. Page 39, Jan. ’36. 

A Trick of Magic. Page 36, Feb. ’36. 

Friends from the Funnies. Page 38, Feb. ’36. 

March and Time. Page 39, March ’36. 

Mystery Stunt. Page 40, March ’36. 

The Dancing Sailor. Page 41, March ’36. 

The Chain Gang. Page 42, March ’36. 

April’s Fools. Page 38, April ’36. 

Stunt Night. Page 39, April ’36. 


PUBLICATIONS 


An Inexpensive Handbook for the Small 
High School—E. P. Van Auken. Page 14, 
Sept. 35. 


A Higher Temperature. Page 36, Sept. ’35. 


To Sell Publications. Page 33, Oct. ’35. 
Now the Daily High School Newspaper— 
M. McCabe Day Page 17,, Nov. ’35. 
How Much Supervision for High School 
Papers—Margaret Paulus. Page 21, Dec. 

*35. 

Yesterday’s Yearbooks. Page 36, Jan. '36. 

Writing and Displaying School News in the 
Small Town Newspaper—Agnes Slemons. 
Page 12, Feb. ’36. 

How the First Lumber Camp Won—S. H. 
Lyttle. Page 19, Feb. ’36. 

A Newspaper in the Small High School— 
Jesse M. Richardson. Page 23, April ’36. 


SCHOOL CITIZENSHIP 


A Better Citizenship Organization—Allegra 
Nesbit. Page 8, Sept. ’35. 

The Pathfinders at Work—S. J. Skinner. 
Page 9, Oct. ’35. 

Fair Day—M. P. McMillin. Page 15, Dec. 
35 

Good Citizenship Awarded. Page 37, Dec. 
35. 

Vitalizing the Alcohol Problem for Youth 


SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 


—W. Roy Breg. Page 27, Jan. ’36. 

A State Program of Character Education 
Edna H. Jackson. Page 3, March ’36. 

SCHOOL SPIRIT 

Floats and Flounces. Page 37, Sept. ’35. 

The Booster Club Tells Them—M. S. 
Hutchens. Page 23, Oct. ’35. 

Alice in Blunderland Meets the Tax Pro- 
testers—Beulah Jo Wickard. Page 25, 
Oct. ’35. 

Co-operative Advertising. Page 34, Oct. ’35. 

Make the Most of Your Printing Plant. 
Page 37, Nov. ’35. 

A Faculty Pep Stunt Page 38, Dec. ’35. 

A Ritual As a School Project — Ernest 
Bavely. Page 8, Jan. ’36. 

An Antidote for School Knockers—Agnes 
Moore. Page 21, Jan. ’36. 

Three Little Pigs. Page 36, Jan. 36. 

A Song and Yell Contest—Mae Miller. Page 
22, Feb. ’36. , 

Let the Girls Drill. Page 38, Feb. ’36. 

STUDENT GOVERNMENT 

How Our Student Council Does It—J. R. 
Beatty. Page 5, Oct. ’35. 

Need a Student Council Worry Over Pow- 
er?—Lillian Shuster. Page 6, Nov. ’35. 

A Student Council on a State Government 
Plan—Floyd Rabehl. Page 10, Jan. ’36. 

The Student Court in the Junior High 
School—Marie Rita Messer. Page 3, Feb. 
36. 

The Student Council Federation of the Cen- 
tral States—L. E. Henderson. Page 3, 
April ’36. 

SUPPLEMENTARY ORGANIZATIONS 

A Functioning Alumni Association—Ed- 
mund Northrup Moot. Page 27, Sept. ’35. 

The Junior Historical Society of America- 
R. W. Kraushaar. Page 21, Oct. ’35. 

Parent-Teacher-Pupil Council—W. O. For- 
man. Page 5, March ’36. 

TRIPS AND EXCURSIONS 

A Campus Camp—Minnie L. Steckel. Page 
24, Sept. ’35. 

Wholesome Thrill Seeking in the Elemen- 
tary School—Ruth J. Krause. Page 9, 
Nov. ’35. 

Home Town Day. Page 38, Dec. ’35. 

Educational Jaunts—Alvin B. Roberts. Page 
25, Feb. ’36. 

Why Not Student Visitation?—Roy Helms. 
Page 26, April ’36. 

Garden Tours. Page 40, April ’36. 
Because of the complex interrelation of 

the various extra-curricular activities and in- 
terests, many of the articles listed here might 
properly have been classified under a number 
of headings. To have listed items more than 
once would have been confusing, and so they 
have been placed arbitrarily according to the 
arangement that seems most logical. Cross 
references have not been made, bcause they 
would be too numerous for space available 
and too involved for convenient use. 

More -than a hundred editorials, as many 
Have You Read These items, forty club items, 
fifty book reviews, a hundred comedy cues, 
many news items, and other short items do 
not appear in the above classifications. 
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“ 
In School and Out 
Scientific American Dheatre 
-=--jS--- and Soc] ool 
A A Guide to Progress 
A An Authoritative Reference A MAGAZINE OF CREATIVE DRAMATICS 
A An Inspirer of Science Projects 
A A Cultural Medium Reflecting Quarterly of Drama 
Science’s Influence on Our Daily : M4 
Lives. Teachers Association 
€ Devoted to the interests of the Drama as an 
Now used in over 5000 Schools, Colleges 
and Universities. Careful interpretations educational force in school and community 
and evaluations of the epoch-making 
achievements of Science, Industry and s 
Engineering. Edited for Students and 
Intelligent Laymen. Subscription two dollars a year 
Sample Copy 25c 
One Year $4.00 “ 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN MABEL BALENSIEFER, Business Manager 
1235 Holman Road, Oakland, California 
24 W. 40th St. _ 2. & 





















ANNOUNCING A 1936 REVISED EDITION OF 


OUTLINE OF GOVERNMENTS ey rocer ssaw 


The last edition has been entirely sold out. The demand for a new edition 

has been so great that the author has thoroughly revised the book bringing 

it right up to the minute. In all, the author writes about 80 different 

countries. 
NEVER WAS there a book on government so brisk and amusing, so crammed with 
pertinent facts of timely interest and value. Never was provided an easier, more in- 
teresting way for you to add to your knowledge of world affairs; to improve your con- 
versation; to help children with their studies. It is a surprising fusion of history, 
civics, economics and personalities, popularly written; a reference book of the un- 
usual kind. 
INTRODUCTORY chapters make clear how the League of Nations, the World Court, 
the Hague of Arbitration, The Third International, The Pam American Union and the 
British Commonwealth of Nations function, and round out this brisk and amusing 
book on the present affairs of the world. 


IN ALL THE AUTHOR COVERS 80 COUNTRIES: 
EXTRACTS FROM A FEW REVIEWS OF THE FIRST EDITION: 


NEW YORK TIMES—“The work possesses such possibilities of usefulness that almost 
any reader will be glad to have it constantly at his elbow.” ; 
INDIANAPOLIS TIMES—‘“Mr. Shaw has done a marvelous piece of work in putting 
together the fundamental features of each country in as few words as possible.” — 
DAVID 8S. MUZZEY—“It performs a real service for the educated lay reader, who is 
baffled by the conflicting theories of Government.” 
DALLAS MORNING NEWS—“The book, in simple, clear-cut, phrase, presents a dis- 
cussion clear enough for schoolboy reading. 


$1.00 AT BOOKSTORES OR WILL BE MAILED UPON RECEIPT OF PRICE 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS CORP. 


233 Fourth Ave., New York S. A. 
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Spring Renewal Baréains! 


CRO 


You can save money on your renewal to School 
Activities and keep up-to-date on world news by tak- 
ing advantage of one of the following bargain club 
offers! 
¥ 
Bargain No. 1. 

School Activities, one year—News-Week, 20 weeks 


Both for only $2.75 


The News-Week brings you the significant news 
each week in graphic word and picture form. 








@ 
Bargain No. 2. 
School Activities, 1 yr.-Review of Reviews, 6 mos. 


Both for only $2.75 
Every teacher is acquainted with both of these 
splendid publications. Each a leader in its field. 
Cae 


Send your order and remittance PROMPTLY 


to 


School Activities Magazine 
1013 West 6th St. 
TOPEKA, KANSAS 














